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SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

as  a  Market  for 

U.  S.  SOYBEANS  and 
VEGETABLE  OILS 


FOREWORD 


Export  marketing  channels  for  U.S.  soybeans  are  widening  every 
year.  One  of  these  is  Southeast  Asia,  where  use  of  U.S.  soybeans  for 
producing  traditional  soybean  foods  is  newly  established  and  where  these 
foods  supply  high-quality  protein  from  soybeans  to  the  millions  of  people 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  it  in  other  forms  at  prices  they  can  afford. 
Opportunities  and  problems  of  increased  U.S.  trade  were  studied  here 
late  in  1961,  for  marketing  techniques  specifically  adapted  to  this  market 
will  encourage  most  rapid  realization  of  its  potential. 

Qualities  and  standards  for  soybeans  for  use  in  food  in  this  market 
differ  greatly  from  those  developed  specifically  for  sale  of  soybeans 
for  crushing  for  oil  and  meal  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Grades  and 
standards  adapted  to  this  market  have  long  been  recognized  as  the  basis 
for  trade  by  such  competitive  suppliers  as  Communist  China.  If  U.S. 
export  marketing  practices  are  developed  to  meet  these  conditions, 
rapid  improvement  of  the  U.S.  competitive  position  will  result.  Split 
and  broken  beans  and  foreign  material  acceptable  to  crushers  reduce  the 
value  of  beans  for  food  uses  in  Southeast  Asia. 


Walter  W.  Sikes,  Director 
Fats  and  Oils  Division 
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SOUTHEAST  ASIA  AS  A  MARKET 
FOR  U.S.  SOYBEANS  AND  VEGETABLE  OILS 


By  Calvin  C.  Spilsbury 
Fats  and  Oils  Division 


SUMMARY 


Hong  Kong,  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  possibly  Sarawak  are  growing  commercial 
markets  for  U.S.  soybeans  for  use  in  Chinese-type  soybean  foods.  Exports  to  these 
countries  could  increase  rapidly  to  around  a  million  bushels  as  compared  with  350,000 
and  215,000  bushels  in  1959  and  1960. 

Practically  no  soybeans  are  grown  in  these  countries;  nearly  all  are  imported 
from  Mainland  China,  the  United  States,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Africa,  and 
North  Borneo. 

In  Indonesia,  however,  supplies  are  now  about  equal  to  demand.  Annual  production 
is  around  400,000  metric  tons  and  exports  in  1959  were  only  406  tons  and  in  1960 
only  21  tons.  In  Burma,  soybean  production  is  probably  slightly  below  total  demand 
levels. 

More  than  half  of  the  nearly  13  million  people  in  the  four  importing  countries 
(7  million)  are  soybean-food-consuming  Chinese,  whose  numbers  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Others  in  these  countries  have  become  familiar  with  soybean  foods  only  in 
recent    years    and    are    slowly    starting   to    include    many  of  them  in  their  daily  diets. 

Rice  is  their  traditional  staple  food,  and  the  diet  is  chronically  deficient  in 
protein.  Since  soybean  foods  provide  high-quality  protein  at  prices  the  people  can 
afford,  their  use  could  be  accelerated  by  consumer  education,  emphasizing  the  need 
for  protein  and  its  availability  in  common  soybean  foods. 

The  large  soybean  supplier  to  Southeast  Asia  has  been  Communist  China.  Imports 
from  the  United  States  have  increased  rapidly  in  the  past  few  years  when  it  was 
found  that  U.S.  beans  are  suitable,  and  in  some  cases  superior  to  others,  for  some 
food  uses. 

Competition  in  this  market  is  very  keen.  The  increase  of  U.S.  exports  will 
depend  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  is  able  to  continue  to  meet 
requirements  for  U.S.  No.  1  and  2  yellow  and  to  supply  superior  quality  soybeans 
with  a  high  percentage  of  germination.  Cooperation  of  U.S.  exporters  in  supplying 
beans  of  the  quality  used  in  these  countries  will  go  far  toward  offsetting  the  marketing 
practices  of  Communist  China  in  this  area.  Use  of  U.S.  soybeans  is  now  limited 
largely  to  those  foods  in  which  splits  and  broken  beans  can  be  used.  U.S.  soybeans 
free  of  splits  and  broken  beans  can  be  sold  for  other  uses  if  U.S.  exporters  are  able 
to  offer  them  on  competitive  terms. 

U.S.  soybeans  which  are  grown  primarily  for  oil  crushing  are  now  being  used 
extensively  for  processing  soybean  curd  and  have  been  accepted  by  the  Hong  Kong 
processors    as   being   superior   to  soybeans  from  other  areas  for  this  use.    Also  they 


are  being  used  extensively  in  making  soybean  sauce.  These  uses  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  market  for  U.S.  soybeans  in  this  area. 

Soybean  curd  is  used  both  wet  and  dried.  The  wet  curd  is  called  "tofu,"  or  "teou 
fu"  (pronounced  "dofu"),  and  the  dried  curd  is  "yuba,"  called  bean  sticks  by  the  Chinese 
and  pressed  curd  or  "towkua."  Soybean  cheese,  a  form  of  fermented,  pressed  soybean 
curd,  is  also  being  made  from  U.S.  soybeans.  Soybeans  from  other  countries,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  almost  always  used  in  making  soybean  milk,  soybean  sprouts,  and 
fermented  soybeans  ("dow  chong")  and  other  fermented  soybean  dishes.  The  Chinese 
do  not  manufacture  a  soybean  paste  like  the  Japanese  "miso"  and  prefer  the  soybean 
sticks  or  dried  curd  for  soups.  Coats  of  U.S.  commercial  grades  of  soybeans  are 
often  broken  in  mechanized  handling  and  germination  is  thereby  reduced;  and  when 
the  beans  are  used  for  bean  sprouts  —  for  which  they  were  never  intended  —  the 
results  are  usually  unsatisfactory. 

Meeting  the  highly  competitive  pricing  methods  and  trading  practices  of  the 
Mainland  Chinese  soybean  exporters  is  a  major  problem  for  importers  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Importers  of  soybeans  from  Mainland  China  are,  in  general,  given  exclusive 
rights  to  handle  Chinese  soybeans  in  established  major  marketing  areas  or  ports. 
They  are  also  ensured  set  profit  margins  for  their  services.  As  a  result,  their 
method  of  pricing  soybeans  is  to  establish  the  price  at  a  level  that  will  move  the 
soybeans  that  are  on  hand.  If  supplies  are  tight,  prices  are  held  high;  if  supplies  are 
ample,  prices  are  set  at  a  level  sufficiently  below  those  of  soybeans  from  other 
sources  to  move  the  desired  quantities  of  Chinese  soybeans  into  the  trade. 

Large  importers  of  U.S.  soybeans  have  been  able  to  meet  this  competition  by 
hedging  in  the  U.S.  futures  markets  and  by  repurchasing  and  reshipping  soybeans 
to  other  areas  when  local  supplies  become  burdensome.  Since  the  bulk  of  the  food 
soybean  trade  is  handled  by  many  small  Chinese  dealers,  large  importers  have  ex- 
tended their  operations  by  providing  them  liberal  credit  terms  and  repurchase  agree- 
ments.   Most  importers  handle  soybeans  from  specific  countries. 
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Soybeans  and  vegetable  oils  move  from  lighters 
to  dock  in  Singapore.  Both  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong,      however,     have     modern     port     facilities. 


At  many  ports  in  Southeast  Asia,  soybeans 
and  copra  arrive  in  bags.  Most  U.S.  soy- 
beans,   however,    are   moving    there   in   bulk. 


Importers  in  Southeast  Asia  purchase  soybeans  and  other  oilseeds  on  a  price 
and  sample  basis.  Price  quotations  are  provided  on  a  cost  and  freight  basis  at  a 
major  port.  Where  inland  transportation  is  necessary,  as  in  Malaya,  it  is  usually 
arranged  by  the  buyers.  A  pound  of  soybeans  is  the  customary  size  of  the  sample 
provided  with  the  price  quotation.  Final  or  approximate  delivery  dates  are  also 
included  as  part  of  the  quotation.  In  general,  there  has  been  excellent  business  relations 
in  the  trade,  and  the  quality  of  soybeans  delivered  is  almost  always  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  sample.  However,  some  decline  in  the  quality  of  U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans 
and  Mainland  China  soybeans  in  the  past  season  was  reported. 

Weights  are  usually  checked  by  a  licensed  surveyor  and  in  most  instances  the 
certified  weights  are  a  total  of  the  individual  bags.  In  the  case  of  bulk  shipments 
arriving  at  Hong  Kong  from  the  United  States,  the  soybeans  are  weighed  on  tested 
platform  scales  as  the  bags  are  landed  on  the  dock  after  being  filled  and  sewn  in  the 
lighters  or  in  the  ships'  holds. 

No  facilities  are  maintained  for  running  quality  and  standard  inspections  for 
soybeans  at  any  of  the  ports  in  Southeast  Asia.  Quality  evaluations  and  inspections 
are  made  by  the  importers  themselves  who  often  have  the  soybeans  cleaned  by  hand- 
screening-out  of  the  foreign  material  and  broken  beans.  Licensed  inspections  for 
soybeans  is  much-needed  and,  no  doubt,  will  develop  as  the  trade  expands. 

Southeast  Asia  is  also  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  soybean  oil.  Because  it  can 
be  shipped  in  bulk  to  Hong  Kong  and  drummed  at  a  low  cost,  it  is  highly  competitive 
in  price  with  vegetable  oils  from  other  areas.  Singapore  and  Burma  are  potential 
markets  for  U.S.  soybean  oil.  Hong  Kong  imports  a  considerable  amount  of  soybean 
oil  and,  when  the  price  is  competitive,  U.S.  oil  moves  to  this  area.  It  is  excellent 
for  mixing  with  high-priced,  flavored  edible  oils,  such  as  crude  peanut  oil,  to  produce 
cooking    or    table    oils.       U.S.    soybean   oil    also  is  being  used  in  the  re-export  trade. 

Expansion  of  soybean  oil  in  this  market  will  depend  greatly  on  U.S.  exporters 
insuring  that  the  soybean  oils  exported  to  this  area  are  in  prime  condition  and  do  not 
have    the   heavy    "bean"    smell    and   taste    and  heavy  gums  of  some  former  shipments. 


HONG  KONG 

Soybeans 


Summary 


The  British  Crown  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  with  a  predominantly  Chinese  population 
of  approximately  3.2  million  is  an  excellent  and  growing  market  for  U.S.  soybeans 
for  food  uses.  Trade  prospects  exist  there  for  marketing  an  additional  9,000  -  10,000 
long  tons,  or  335,000  -  375,000  bushels,  in  the  near  future.  U.S.  sales  here  expanded 
from  only  3,600  bushels  in  1956  to  263,000  bushels  in  1960,  representing  over  one- 
third  of  Hong  Kong's  total  soybean  purchases  of  729,523  bushels. 

The  main  soybean  business  of  the  Colony  has  been  concerned  with  food  process- 
ing and  the  re-export  trade.  The  Colony  re-exports  when  price  advantages  can  be 
obtained,  as  in  1959  and  1960  when  521,500  and  332,250  bushels  respectively  of  soy- 
beans were  shipped — most  of  them  to  Japan,  Malaya,  Singapore,  and  Oceania.  The 
soybean  food  industry  has  grown  along  with  the  rapid  expansion  in  population,  but 
increasing  exports  of  soysauce,  dried  soybean  curd  sticks,  and  other  products  to  the 
United  States  have  been  a  factor.  Soybeans  seldom  are  crushed  for  oil  in  Hong  Kong's 
four  small  screw -press  peanut  oil  mills. 

U.S.  soybean  oil  is  also  finding  favor  in  Hong  Kong.  New  markets  were  de- 
veloped in  1960  when  Hong  Kong  importers  obtained  their  first  large  shipments, 
totaling  2,983  tons.  Although  soybeans  were  the  30th  commodity  in  terms  of  value 
of  imports  and  soybean  oil  was  the  27th  in  1960,  the  value  of  these  imports  has  shown 
a  steady  increase  in  recent  years. 

The  outstanding  economic  factor  in  the  development  of  this  larger  market  for 
U.S.  soybeans  and  soybean  oil  has  been  their  low  c.i.f.  prices  in  recent  years.  U.S. 
soybeans  have  been  at  many  times  competitively  priced  below  beans  from  Mainland 
China  as  a  result  of  the  short  supply  of  Chinese  soybeans  in  this  highly  competitive 
and  important  market.  Continuation  of  these  competitive  prices  for  U.S.  soybeans  will 
be  necessary  to  expand  this  market.  Also,  U.S.  soybean  oil  is  often  priced  lower  than 
Japanese  oil  made  from  U.S.  soybeans.  Favorable  credit  terms  obtained  by  large 
importers  have  helped,  too,  in  developing  the  market  for  U.S.  soybeans.  And  low 
labor  costs  have  enabled  importers  to  reduce  landed  cost,  and  manufacturers  have  been 
able  to  price  their    products  competitively  for  the    export  market. 

Marketing  factors  have  also  favored  U.S.  soybeans  in  Hong  Kong.  As  a  result 
of  the  increased  bulk  shipments  being  made  to  this  area,  large  importers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  better  ocean  rates.  They  range  from  US$9.00  -  US$11.00  per  ton  from 
U.S.  east  coast  ports.  Also,  combination  bulk-cargo  shipments  for  soybeans  moving 
to  Japan  or  Taiwan  have  enabled  importers  to  obtain  lower  rates  to  Hong  Kong  as 
partial  cargoes  are  diverted  to  this  area. 

Processing  advantages  of  the  U.S.  soybeans  have  been  important  too.  U.S.  No.  2 
yellow  soybeans  have  been  found  in  the  past  2  years  to  make  ideal  soybean  curd 
(teou  fu),  an  important  Chinese  food   product,   resulting  in  a  rapidly  increased  demand. 

Government  control  of  manufacturers  processing  Chinese-type  soybean  food 
products  for  the  U.S.  market  has  "captured"  part  of  this  market  for  U.S.  soybeans. 
Obviously,  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  these  food  products  in  the  United  States 
will  add  to  U.S.  soybean  sales  in  Hong  Kong. 

Maintenance  of  this  market  will  depend  on  the  continuation  of  these  factors 
but   further  expansion  of  U.S.   soybeans  in  Hong  Kong  will  depend  greatly  on  quality — 
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fewer  splits  and  broken  beans,  higher  germination  rates,  less  foreign  materials. 
Bulk  handling  and  storage  facilities  are  also  needed,  but  political  pricing  of  Mainland 
Chinese  soybeans  complicates  addition  of  these  facilities,  although  the  market  oppor- 
tunity challenges  the  resourcefulness  of  U.S.  and  Chinese  businessmen.  Given  accept- 
able quality,  price  and  delivery  are  the  most  important  factors.  The  world's  lowest 
priced  soybeans,  even  if  out  of  condition,  will  always  move  to  the  Hong  Kong  market 
for  use  in  soybean  sauce. 

Trade  Prospects 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  Hong  Kong  soybean  market  has  been  rising  in  recent 
years.  In  1960,  U.S.  soybeans  represented  36  percent  of  the  imports  compared  with 
only  22  percent  in  1959  and  an  average  of  8  percent  in  1951-55.  However,  the  value 
of   the    U.S.    soybean    imports    dropped    slightly  from  $3,924,000  Hong  Kong  dollars  in 

1959  (US$682,435)  to  $3,891,000  (US$676,696)  in  1960. 

Hong  Kong's  imports  of  soybeans  from  Mainland  China  in  1960  fell  240,000 
bushels  below  those  for  the  previous  year  when  they  were  at  a  5-year  high.  Con- 
tinuation of  this  decline  can  be  expected  in  1961  and  1962.  But  imports  from  the 
United  States  have  continued  to  increase,  reaching  over  260,000  bushels  in  1961. 
If  this  continues,  it  appears  possible  for  U.S.  soybean  exporters  to  supply  an  additional 
200,000  bushels  for  this  deficit  and  also  provide  for  the  unsatisfied  demand  for  domestic 
consumption  and  re-exports  of  any  additional  150,000  or  200,000  bushels.  Thus, 
total  U.S.  trade  prospects  in  this  market  appear  to  be  around  600,000  -  660,000  bushels 
of  food  soybeans  in  the  near  future  if  imports  of  Chinese  Mainland  soybeans  remain 
at  1960  level. 

U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  are  meeting  many  of  Hong  Kong's  food  processing 
requirements.  They  should  continue  to  have  a  very  favorable  reception  in  this  market, 
despite  the  keen  competition  from  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans.  The  U.S.  require- 
ment that  non-Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  be  used  in  processing  soybean  foods  for 
export  to  the  United  States  insures  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  soybeans  in  Hong  Kong. 
Also,  exports  of  soybean  foods  have  increased. 

In  sales  of  U.S.  soybeans  above  those  quotas  established  for  export  of  soybean 
food  products  to  the  United  States  and  in  sales  to  the  soybean  curd  industry  for  domestic 
use,  U.S.  beans  must  compete  in  a  highly  competitive  market  with  soybeans  in  Main- 
land Chinese  and  Southeast  Asia,  (mainly  Cambodia  and  Thailand),  not  only  on  a  price 
basis  but  on  quality  as  well.  A  good  market  does  exist  for  quality  soybeans  from  the 
United  States.  Mainland  Chinese  beans  are  sold  for  "what  the  market  will  bring. " 
But  recent  deliveries  are  undependable  and  stability  of  supply  from  this  source  is  not 
assured.  There  is  an  opportunity  for  competitive  marketing  of  superior  quality, 
high- germinating  U.S.  soybeans  also.  Commercial  transactions  in  Hong  Kong  are 
based  on  favorable  120-  to  180-day  terms.  Dealers  are  allowed  21-day  terms,  often 
increased  to  over  30  days.    It  is  believed  U.S.  suppliers  can  compete  in  this  area  also. 

Consumption 

The  consumption  of  soybeans  in  food  products  in  Hong  Kong  is  increasing  each 
year  along  with  population  and  total  income  increases.  Apparent  disappearance  of 
soybeans  as  indicated  by  imports  and  re-exports  rose  from  around  12,300  long  tons, 
or   460,000   bushels,    in    1957  to  15,600  tons,   585,000  bushels,  in  1959.    (Statistics  for 

1960  are  inconclusive  as  carry-over  stocks  are  not  known.) 
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About  half  of  the  U.S.  soybeans  imported  are  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of 
wet  bean  curd  and  about  one-fourth  in  soybean  sauce  and  dried  soybean  curd  sticks 
for  export  to  the  United  States  and  other  areas.  The  balance,  around  one-fourth,  is 
re-exported. 

In  comparison,  about  one-fourth  of  the  soybeans  imported  from  Mainland  China 
are  used  in  sprouts,  one-fourth  in  wet  soybean  curd  and  soybean  milk,  and  another 
fourth  in  the  manufacture  of  soybean  food  products  for  export.  Percentagewise, 
re-exports  of  Mainland  soybeans  are  about  the  same  as  for  U.S.  soybeans — around 
one-fourth  of  import  volume,  which  was  about  double  that  for  U.S.  soybeans  in  1960 
and  1961. 

Importers 

Because  of  the  large  amount  of  capital  and  other  factors  involved  and  the  nature 
of  this  highly  competitive  market,  there  are  only  two  active  importers  of  U.S.  soy- 
beans. Both  of  these  importers  have  offices  in  the  United  States  and  thus  can  take 
advantage  of  the  hedging  facilities  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  when  necessary. 
They  are  also  able  to  take  advantage  of  tramp  cargo  rates  for  bulk  shipping  of  soy- 
beans. These  importers  usually  start  purchasing  U.S.  soybeans  in  October  and  complete 
shipments  by  the  end  of  June  of  the  following  year.  Over  9,000  tons  of  U.S.  soybeans 
were  purchased  by  these  two  firms  during  the  1960-61  crop  year. 

Because  of  the  keen  price  competition  during  1961,  importers  found  it  necessary 
in  many  cases  to  repurchase  surplus  soybean  stocks  and  dispose  of  them  in  foreign 
markets.  Some  U.S.  soybeans  were  sold  to  Japan  from  the  Hong  Kong  market  under 
such  arrangements.  (A  list  of  importers  and  firms  interested  in  importing  soybeans 
in  Hong  Kong  is  given  in  the  Appendix.) 

Prices 

One  of  the  hazards  of  the  Hong  Kong  soybean  market  is  the  price-cutting  practices 
of  the  agency  handling  Mainland  Chinese  yellow  soybeans.  In  cutting  soybean  prices 
to  meet  competition,  this  agency  gives  full  consideration  to  availability  or  expected 
arrivals  of  soybeans  from  other  countries.  Buyers  often  suffer  severe  losses  as  a 
result  of  these  practices.  Generally,  dealers  receive  a  mark-up  of  HK$1.00  per  picul 
(US$0.08  per  bushel)  for  handling  soybeans  in  Hong  Kong,  but  when  prices  fall  dealers 
sometimes  cut  their  margins.  l 

However,  importers  and  dealers  in  US  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  in  the  past  year  have 
been  able  most  of  the  time  to  meet  this  competition,  because  supplies  of  Mainland 
Chinese  soybeans  have  been  short.  October  and  November  prices  in  1960  were 
HK$34.00  per  picul  (US$2.67  per  bushel)  net  weight  including  bag  ex -wharf  Hong  Kong. 
Later,  in  March  and  April,  forward  delivery  prices  rose  to  HK$43.00  to  HK$45.00 
(US$3.37  -  $3.53  per  bushel)  and  on  to  HK$47. 00  (US$3.69  per  bushel)  for  May  de- 
livery.       A   low    cash   price    of   HK$43.00    (US$3.37  per  bushel)  was  reached  in  April. 

Soybean  re-exports  were  made  by  exporters  to  Japan  from  Hong  Kong  in  May 
and  prices  climbed  back  to  HK$45.00.  In  August,  1961  prices  for  US  No.  2  soybeans 
were  around  HK$41.50  to  HK$42.00  per  picul  (US$3.26  -  $3.30  per  bushel). 

Mainland  Chinese  (Dairen)  soybeans  were  priced  at  around  HK$1.00  per  picul 
lower  than  U.S.   soybeans  at  that  time.      Large  Chinese  soybeans  sell  for  HK$4.00  per 

One  U.S.  dollar  equals  HKJ5.75.    A  picul  is  equal  to  133  1/3  pounds. 
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picul    (US$.31    per   bushel)  over  US  No.   2  yellow.    U.S.  sales  of  selected  beans  of  this 
type  could  be  made  at  these  prices. 

In  1959,  US  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  were  10  percent  lower  in  price  than  Main- 
land Chinese  soybeans  in  Hong  Kong;  consequently,  U.S.  soybean  sales  in  this  market 
were  heavy  until  Chinese  prices  were  brought  in  line.  In  1960,  U.S.  soybeans  were 
still  4  percent  lower  in  price  than  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans,  but  dealers  bought 
heavily  in  Chinese  soybeans  at  the  higher  price  level,  HK$36.50  (US$2.86  per  bushel) 
compared  with  U.S.  soybeans  at  HK$35.00  per  picul  (US$2.75  per  bushel)  because  the 
product  returns  received  from  processing  U.S.  soybeans  with  claimed  high  admixtures 
were  more  than  HK$1.50  (US$.11)  below  similar  returns  from  processing  Mainland 
Chinese  soybeans. 

Grades  and  Quality 

Mainland  Chinese  and  Thailand  soybeans  containing  little  foreign  material 
and  few  splits  displayed  for  sale  by  dealers  in  Hong  Kong,  of  course,  look  better 
than  U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  handled  by  the  same  dealers.  U.S.  soybeans  with 
splits  sometimes  as  high  as  20  percent  and  foreign  material  at  2  percent  as  allowed 
by  the  U.S.  grades  do  not  look  particularly  appealing  to  the  buyers  in  these  markets; 
however,  these  quality  factors  are  disregarded  when  their  prices  are  adjusted  lower 
and  they  sell  well. 

The  market  in  which  imported  soybeans  are  particularly  competitive  is  that  of 
the  many  small  dealers  who  selltoteoufu  and  other  manufacturers  in  the  local  markets. 

It  is  possible  that  special-quality  U.S.  soybeans  (less  than  5  percent  splits  and 
1  percent  foreign  matter)  would  move  well  in  this  market  if  the  delivered  price  was 
equal  that  of  otherwise  equivalent  but  clean  Mainland  Chinese  (Manchurian)  soybeans. 
Because  wide  premiums  over  U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  of  HK$1.00  -  8.00  a  picul 
(US$.08  -  $63  per  bushel)  are  paid  for  premium-quality,  clean  large  soybeans. 

U.S.  soybeans  are  not  generally  purchased  for  Hong  Kong  for  later  than  June 
shipments  because  they  do  not  always  meet  the  tests  of  many  dealers.  (These  dealers 
use  organoleptic  tests  which  supposedly  indicate  quality  and  staleness  of  beans  as 
well  as  storability  for  the  hot  and  humid  climate.) 

Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  are  offered  on  the  Hong  Kong  market  on  the  basis 
of  three  different  grades,  but  little  is  known  about  the  quality  factors  of  these  grades 
which  are  apparently  on  a  size  and  area  of  origin  basis.    These  grades  are: 

No.   1  yellow  Fung  Dee,  or  fertile  area  soybeans. 

No.   2  yellow  Mun  Chong  Tjun  or  full  storage  gold. 

No.  3  yellow  Dairen  Origin. 

Price  factors  will  continue  to  dominate  this  market,  and  many  off-quality  ship- 
ments of  soybeans  (primarily  for  use  by  soybean  sauce  manufacturers)  will  continue 
to  be  imported  into  this  area  when  the  price  is  advantageous. 

U.S.  and  Chinese  Soybeans  Compared 

U.S.  soybeans  face  several  disadvantages  in  the  Hong  Kong  market. 

The  minimum  cargo  for  U.S.  soybeans  is  300  to  350  tons — much  too  large  for  the 
small  importer,  who  purchases  only  around  10  to  50  tons  at  a  time. 

Importing  bagged  soybeans  is  unprofitable  because  the  freight  rates  on  them 
are  over  50  percent  higher  than  bulk  rates. 

The  Hong  Kong  Government's  experience  indicates  that  U.S.  soybeans  do  not 
store    as    well    as    Chinese    soybeans;    this  is  probably  because  of  the  high  percentage 


of  splits  and  cracked  beans.  Nor  do  they  resist  infestation  as  well  as  Chinese  soy- 
beans, probably  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  few  hundred  tons  of  U.S.  black  soybeans  that  were  once  imported  each 
year  had  a  high  percentage  of  splits,  which  shows  up  as  white  beans,  making  them 
unusable  for  salted  black  soybeans.  Certificates  of  origin  are  available  for  Thailand 
soybeans  so  they  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

U.S.  soybeans  do  not  sprout  well  and,  as  a  result,  Mainland  Chinese  and  Thailand 
soybeans  are  used  almost  exclusively. 

Hong  Kong  dealers  prefer  the  large  seeded  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  because 
of  the  smaller  percentage  of  hull  and,  therefore,  the  smaller  percentage  of  wastage 
in  the  production  of  food  products.  Also,  they  think  the  large  soybeans  produce  a 
better  flavored  product  than  the  smaller  U.S.  soybeans  offered. 

The  Hong  Kong  trade  states  that  Mainland  China  soybeans  have  the  following 
advantages:  They  have  far  less  foreign  material  and  less  splits,  thus  producing  a 
greater  volume  of  product;  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  are  always  stocked  on  the 
Hong  Kong  market  and  can  be  supplied  in  a  short  time;  and  small  volume  shipments 
are  available. 

Shipping 


Many  of  the  ocean  shipments  of  soybeans  from  the  United  States  moving  into 
Southeast  Asia  pass  through  Hong  Kong,  either  for  financial  reasons  or  because  the 
shipments    are    not   large  enough  to  move  directly  into  the  Southeast  Asian  countries. 

Bagged  American  soybeans  moving  into  the  Hong  Kong  area  would  require  a 
freight  charge  of  $30.00  per  long  ton,  which  is  unprofitable.  For  bulk  shipment  in 
partial  lots,  the  conference  rates  are  $17.75  to  $18.00  per  long  ton,  which  is  also 
unprofitable.  The  foreign  flag  ships  have  quoted  tramp  shipments  at  the  rate  of  $9.00 
to  $11.00  per  ton  for  the  same  bulk  shipments  in  mid-1961.  These  rates  have  been 
obtained  by  negotiation  but  are  generally  for  full  hold  and  shipments  of  not  less  than 
500  tons  and  not  for  parcel  lots.  These  prices  were  quoted  for  movement  from  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  ports  direct  to  Hong  Kong. 

Exchange 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  favoring  shipping  of  U.S.  soybeans  to  South- 
east Asian  areas  is  the  excellent  banking  facilities  for  the  conversion  of  U.S.  dollars 
and  sterling  readily  available  in  Hong  Kong.  Most  commercial  transactions  involving 
U.S.  dollars  are  financed  at  the  free  or  open  market  rate.  U.S.  dollars  can  be  brought 
into  the  Colony  without  restriction  and  can  be  bought  or  sold  at  all  authorized  banks 
at  official  exchange  rates  or  through  licensed  currency  dealers  at  the  free  market 
exchange  rate.  The  money  market  in  Hong  Kong  is  relatively  free  and  currencies 
of  almost  all  nations  are  available.  Banking,  as  a  result,  is  a  major  commercial 
activity  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  present  institutions  provide  adequate  facilities  for  the 
area's  extensive  foreign  trade  transactions. 

Port  Handling  Facilities 

Soybeans  handling  facilities  at  port  in  Hong  Kong  are  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  existing  trade.  Because  of  the  comparatively  low  volume  of  U.S.  No.  2  yellow 
soybeans  imported  and  the  low  cost  of  labor  (65  to  75  cents  a  day),  coupled  with  the 
constant   threat   of   Mainland  Chinese  soybeans'   swamping  the  market,  importers  are 
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not  interested  in  investing  capital  in  mechanized  equipment  to  provide  for  more 
efficient  operations  for  unloading,  storing,  and  bagging  bulk  soybeans. 

Also  because  of  political  pricing  practices  of  the  Mainland  Chinese  soybean 
importers  in  the  Hong  Kong  market,  this  does  not  appear  feasible  under  these  present 
competitive  conditions. 

All  U.S.  soybeans  received  at  Hong  Kong  are  bulk,  and  are  generally  discharged 
by  a  canvas  sling  in  bulk  directly  from  the  ships  to  lighters.  Immediately  on  arrival 
of  the  lighters  at  the  dock  the  soybeans  are  packed,  200  pounds  to  a  gunnysack,  while 
still  in  the  lighters  and  then  moved  onto  the  docks.  However,  some  soybeans  are 
still  bagged  in  the  ship's  hold  before  being  shifted  to  the  lighters.  Careful  inspection 
of  the  unloading  and  weighing  is  carried  out  by  a  licensed  surveyor. 

The  importers  often  deliver  the  soybeans  to  the  various  dealers  at  the  dock, 
but  hold  many  in  flat  storage  until  sold.  Importers'  and  dealers'  storage  facilities 
were  reported  to  be  adequate. 

Food  Uses 

U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  have  proved  to  be  an  excellent  raw  material  and  far 
superior  to  Mainland  China's  soybeans  for  making  Chinese-type  soybean  curd.  As 
a  result,  a  new  demand  has  been  built  up  in  the  last  2  years  for  U.S.  soybeans  in 
Hong  Kong,  and  most  soybean  curd  makers  are  now  using  them.  U.S.  soybeans  are 
superior  for  bean  curds  because  the  curd  made  from  them  retains  its  square  shape 
at  least  10  to  12  hours,  whereas  that  made  from  Mainland  Chinese  beans  collapses 
within  a  few  hours. 

Soybean  curd  is  sometimes  processed  into  vegetable -type  soybean  cheese, 
another  important  Chinese  food  product. 

Many  small  shops  manufacturing  fresh  or  wet  teou  fu  in  Hong  Kong  are  now  using 
U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans.  This  food  product  is  a  semisolid  form  of  boiled  soybean 
milk  obtained  from  grinding  and  filtering  dehulled  soybeans  that  have  been  soaked  in 
water  8  hours.  The  milk  is  coagulated  by  the  use  of  calcium  or  magnesium  salt. 
The  pressed  curd  is  either  sold  in  rectangular  blocks  or  it  is  sold  dried  after  being 
further  pressed  as  "towkua"  and  cut  into  small  squares.  The  wet  curd  is  also  fried 
in  oil  to  produce  a  more  stable  form. 

Soybean  sauce  is  an  important  item  in  the  Chinese  diet.  There  are  20  to  30 
small  sauce  manufacturers  in  the  Hong  Kong  area,  and  many  of  them  export  part  of 
their  production  to  the  United  States  and  other  areas.  As  a  result,  they  purchase 
U.S.  soybeans  during  the  time  they  are  producing  sauce  for  export  here.  In  1961, 
11  concerns  were  producing  soybean  sauce  and  salted  beans  for  export  to  the  United 
States. 

The  small  plants  use  less  than  100  tons  of  soybeans  each  year  and  each  produce 
around  500,000  to  600,000  pounds  or  more  of  soy  sauce.  Several  of  the  larger  companies 
consume  500  tons  of  soybeans  a  year.  Total  consumption  of  U.S.  soybeans  in  soybean 
sauce  is  estimated  at  between  1,500  to  2,000  tons  a  year  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  native  Chinese  methods  of  producing  soysauce  is  by  fermentation.  Mechan- 
ical methods  of  soybean  sauce  extraction  as  practiced  in  Japan  are  not  used.  These 
plants  use  endless  amounts  of  labor  in  their  production  of  soybean  food  products. 
But  since  wages  for  labor  are  less  than75£  per  day,  total  production  costs  as  compared 
with  other  producing  countries  are  highly  competitive. 

Consumption  of  soybeans  in  Hong  Kong  for  the  production  of  soybean  milk  is 
estimated  at  around  1,000  tons  a  year.  One  company,  the  Hong  Kong  Soya  Bean  Pro- 
ducts   Company,    with  plants  at  Aberdeen  and  Kowloon,  produces  pasteurized  soybean 
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Two  forms  of  soybean  curd,  drying  in 
the  sun  at  Hong  Kong  plants:  Left, 
"platters,"     and    at    right,     "sticks." 


milk,  adds  sweetening,  and  markets  it  as  a  soft  drink.  Five  tons  of  soybeans  per 
day  are  consumed  during  6  months  of  the  year  at  Aberdeen.  At  this  plant,  Manchurian 
soybeans  are  being  used.  This  modern  plant  can  bottle  215  small  8-ounce  bottles 
per  minute.  The  product,  called  Vitasoy  soybean  milk,  contains  approximately  the 
following  food  values: 

Percent 

Protein       3.0 

Fat       2.3 

Mineral      6 

Carbohydrate      5.7 

Water      88.4 

The  retail  price  of  an  8-ounce  bottle  of  soymilk  in  Hong  Kong  is  HK$0.20,  US$0.03 
manufacturing  cost  is  around  HK$0.11,  or  US$0.02. 

Government  Policy  Influencing  the  Hong  Kong  Market 

The  present  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  Colony  of  Hong  Kong  is  to  allow 
unrestricted  imports  of  soybeans.  Furthermore,  no  license  is  required.  Although 
the  government  uses  the  term  "restricted"  in  reference  to  soybeans,  it  merely  means 
that  the  government  is  buying  and  stocking  soybeans  for  emergency  measures  and 
no  import  restrictions  are  implied. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  government  maintains  a  storage  of  over  4,000 
to  5,000  tons  of  soybeans.  Storage  turnover  is  completed  every  2  years,  which  would 
indicate  that  approximately  2,000  to  2,500  tons  of  soybeans  are  sold  in  the  Hong  Kong 
market  each  year  by  the  government.  U.S.  soybeans  have  been  stored  in  past  years, 
but  purchases  this  year  have  been  mainly  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans.  This  was 
because  they  were  offered  at  lower  prices,  delivery  and  availability  were  better, 
and,  since  they  have  had  a  low  percentage  of  splits,  they  reportedly  store  better  than 
U.S.  soybeans  available  at  competitive  prices. 
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Sales  of  Chinese  soybeans  are  usually  made  on  the  basis  of  standard  sample, 
and  deliveries  in  the  past  have  always  been  of  sample  quality.  In  1961,  for  November- 
December  delivery,  they  were  purchased  at  around  HK$40.00  Hong  Kong  per  picul 
(US$3.14  per  bushel).  Reports  indicate  that  Chinese  soybeans  were  priced  politically 
below  U.S.  soybeans  in  order  to  obtain  sterling  credits. 

Under  U.S.  Government  requirements,  all  Hong  Kong  exporters  of  soybean  food 
products  for  the  U.S.  market  must  provide  a  comprehensive  certificate  of  origin  for 
the  soybeans  used  for  these  products.  They  are  required  to  declare  that  no  raw 
materials  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Mainland  or  North  Korea  have  been  used  in 
their  products.  Furthermore,  soybeans  from  these  areas  cannot  be  stored  on  the 
registered  premises  nor  can  raw  materials  from  these  areas  be  bought,  sold  or 
imported,  exported  or  otherwise  dealt  in  by  the  registered  factories.  All  purchases 
of  U.S.,  Thailand,  or  other  non-Communist  area  soybeans  must  be  reported  on  invoices. 
Only  in  cases  where  these  requirements'  are  met  will  certificates  of  origin  be  issued 
for  export  of  soybean  food  products  to  the  United  States.  At  times  when  prices  are 
unfavorable  for  U.S.  soybeans,  there  is  considerable  pressure  to  use  Mainland  Chinese 
soybeans  in  their  place.  However,  inspections  carried  out  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  &  Industry  of  the  Hong  Kong  Government  are  quite  thorough  and  the  market 
for  U.S.  soybeans  is  ensured. 

Fats  and  Oils 


Prospects  for  sales  of  U.S.  refined  soybean  oils  are  very  good  in  Hong  Kong. 
The  Colony  is  becoming  an  opportunity  market  for  these  oils  as  prices  become  more 
competitive.  At  the  present  time,  U.S.  exporters  are  supplying  refined  soybean  oils 
which  are  used  to  blend  with  peanut  oil.  Since  Hong  Kong  consumers  prefer  an  un- 
bleached, flavored,  yellow  peanut  oil,  unbleached  refined  soybean  oil  is  excellent 
oil  for  this  purpose.  However,  Japan  is  the  traditional  supplier  of  soybean  oil  to  this 
market;  South  Africa,  Thailand,  Mainland  China,  Indonesia,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia 
are  the  traditional  suppliers  of  peanut  oil. 

Hong  Kong  annually  imports  around  15,000  tons  of  soybean  oil  and,  with  the 
increasing  population  and  improved  standard  of  living,  the  demand  for  edible  oil  is 
likely  to  increase.  Soybean  oil  constitutes  about  65  percent  of  the  edible  oil  consumed 
locally. 

U.S.  soybean  oils  have  been  discredited  in  Hong  Kong  because  they  were  found 
to  be  heavily  "gummed"  with  a  "bean"  smell  and  taste.  However,  this  would  indicate 
that  some  U.S.  crude  or  aged  refined  soybean  oil  has  been  imported  and  used  for 
edible  purposes.  Japanese-origin  soybean  oils  were  reported  to  have  less  "gum" 
substance  and  an  absence  of  "bean"  smell  and  "taste",  but  these  oils  were  probably 
refined    and   deodorized  and  could  compare  with  U.S.   soybean  oil  of  the  same  quality. 

Soybean  oil  from  the  United  States  is  imported  in  bulk  because  drum  shipments 
cost  US$43.00  more  per  ton,  which  is  unprofitable  in  Hong  Kong.  But  the  delivery 
period  from  the  United  States  is  40  days  compared  with  16  days  from  Japan.  If  the 
export  system  for  soybean  oil  in  Japan  changes  under  that  country's  automatic  alloca- 
tion system  for  soybeans,  the  export  price  of  Japanese  soybean  oil  may  continue  to 
be  high  and  U.S.  (crushed)  soybean  oils  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  in 
price. 
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SINGAPORE 


Summary 

The  State  of  Singapore  located  on  the  southern  tip  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula 
is  a  growing  potential  market  for  U.S.  soybeans.  It  has  a  population  of  1,580,000, 
of  which  1,192,000  are  Chinese  —  in  other  words,  over  75  percent  are  big  consumers 
of  soybean  food  products.  The  land  area  of  Singapore  is  approximately  224.5  square 
miles,  and  the  arable  land  area  —  about  25  percent  —  supplies  only  negligible  amounts 
of  soybeans  to  meet  the  heavy  demand.  China  has  been  the  historical  supplier  of 
this  market,  with  important  shipments  being  received  from  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
Africa. 

More  U.S.  soybeans  have  been  used  for  processing  Chinese-type  food  products 
in  Singapore  during  the  past  2  years,  and  the  prospect  for  a  200,000-bushel  market 
or  more  exists  for  them  if  they  can  be  priced  competitively.  Highly  competitive 
quality  soybeans  from  Mainland  China,  Thailand,  Cambodia,  and  Africa  are  found  in 
this  market  and  traditional  preferences  of  soybean  food  processors  must  be  overcome. 

U.S.  No.  1  yellow  soybeans  have  been  marketed  in  bags  directly  from  the  United 
States  in  Singapore  in  the  past  year,  and  they  have  been  well  accepted  because  of 
their  high  quality.  Nevertheless,  importers  handling  them  have  reported  losses 
because  of  the  downtrend  in  the  price  structure  in  this  market. 

U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  have  been  transshipped  to  the  Singapore  market 
from  Hong  Kong  at  competitive  prices  during  this  period,  but  because  of  the  large 
percentage  of  foreign  material  and  the  large  number  of  splits  in  them  they  have  not 
been  well  accepted. 

U.S.  soybeans  are  now  being  used  in  the  production  of  soybean  curd  by  Singapore 
manufacturers,  and  if  they  prove  as  profitable  for  this  use  as  in  the  Hong  Kong  market 
area  it  is  likely  that  the  demand  for  U.S.  soybeans  will  increase. 

Many  Chinese  users  are  not  familiar  with  U.S.  soybeans  and  prefer  to  continue 
using  soybeans  from  Mainland  China.  However,  most  importers  and  dealers  say 
that  price  is  the  major  factor.  If  U.S.  soybeans  can  continue  to  be  marketed  here 
at  relatively  low  prices,  they  no  doubt  will  find  a  substantial  market. 

But,  because  of  the  method  of  pricing  Chinese  beans  and  the  high  local  labor 
charges  for  unloading,  bulk  shipments  to  this  port  area  are  not  feasible  at  the  present 
time.  Because  of  the  small  volume  of  U.S.  soybeans  and  because  the  volume  in  storage 
held  by  dealers  and  importers  is  such  an  important  factor  in  setting  local  prices  for 
soybeans  by  the  Chinese,  the  construction  of  local  handling  and  storage  facilities  for 
moving  bulk  soybeans  would  be  inadvisable  at  the  present  time.  The  pricing  policy  for 
Chinese  soybeans  here  also  is  to  charge  "what  the  market  will  bring". 

Trade  Prospects 

Prospects  for  the  sale  of  a  larger  volume  of  U.S.  soybeans  in  the  Singapore 
market  are  very  good.  Total  trade  prospects  for  around  400,000  bushels  of  U.S. 
food  soybeans  exist  in  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya  if  import  trends  continue. 
Total  imports  should  reach  nearly  40,000  tons,  or  1,495,000  bushels,  by  1965,  and 
over  5,000  tons  (nearly  200,000  bushels)  could  possibly  be  sold  in  Singapore.  Al- 
though U.S.  sales  have  been  small  (only  200  tons  in  the  first  half  of  1961),  total  im- 
ports from  all  sources  have  increased — from  around  21,130  long  tons  in  1958  to 
nearly    26,000   tons    in    1959  and  29,590  in  1960.    Nearly  two-thirds  of  this  market  is 
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SOYBEAN  SAUCE  is 
probably  the  best 
known  of  the  soy- 
bean foods.  In  its 
manufacture  in  South- 
east Asia,  U.S.  soy- 
beans are  finding 
wide  favor  and  for 
this  and  other  soy- 
bean foods,  U.S. 
producers  are  look- 
ing toward  a  million- 
bushel  market  in  this 
part  of  the  world  for 
their  soybeans. 


Soybean  sauce  manufacture  in  and 
around  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 
Above,  large  soybean  factory, 
which  uses  traditional  method  of 
preparation  shown  at  the  left: 
soybeans  are  fermented  in  earthen 
jars  and  the  sauce  siphoned  off 
through  copper  tubes.  Below, 
in  more  modern  preparation,  glass- 
covered  cement  basins  are  used 
to        shorten       fermenting      period. 
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being    supplied    by    Mainland    China.      Re-exports    total    nearly  1,000  tons  each  year. 
Also,    soybeans    started   moving   directly   from  the  United  States    to    Singapore  in  1959 
for  the  first  time  in  4  years. 

One  of  the  ways  to  get  additional  business  in  Singapore  is  to  deal  directly  with 
the  importers  and  processors,  for  few  of  them  are  large  enough  to  finance  overseas 
operations.  Most  of  them  are  Chinese,  who  generally  sell  in  small  lots.  Importers 
are  able  to  finance  small  home  industries  and  dealers  who  distribute  and  consume 
soybeans.  Therefore,  they  are  interested  in  obtaining  price  quotations  for  cost  and 
freight,  Singapore  basis. 

Singapore  offers  opportunities  for  developing  a  large  market  in  the  trans- 
shipment trade  to  Southeast  Asia  since  movement  of  soybeans  into  Singapore  is  un- 
restricted. Singapore  serves  as  a  transshipment  port  for  soybeans  to  the  Federation 
of  Malaya,  Sumatra,  Sarawak,  Brunei,  and  other  areas  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Marketing  soybeans  and  soybean  products  in  Singapore  could  be  made  extremely 
successful  and  a  competitive  price  range  could  be  maintained  in  this  area  if  complete 
bulk  handling  and  bagging  facilities  were  available.  It  is  of  little  use  to  have  im- 
porters' agents  here  quoting  prices,  as  several  are  doing,  if  the  prices  of  U.S.  soy- 
beans are  unprofitable  in  the  market.  The  best  way  to  reduce  present  prices  of  U.S. 
soybeans  in  this  market  has  been  found  to  have  them  bagged  at  Hong  Kong  where 
labor  is  much  cheaper  than  at  Singapore,  andreship  to  Singapore  in  small  lots.  Present 
bagging  cost  requiring  hand  labor  are  very  high  in  Singapore,  but  the  trade  is  not 
large  enough  now  to  support  bulk  handling  facilities. 

The  demand  for  soybean  meal  for  livestock  and  poultry  has  been  growing  and 
several  importers  have  made  inquiries  for  U.S.  soybean  meal  prices  c  and  f  Singapore. 
Soybean  flakes  are  also  being  used  in  this  area,  and  one  firm  was  importing  46  percent 
protein-solvent-extracted  soybean  flakes  from  Israel. 

Consumption 

Imports  provide  practically  all  of  Singapore's  supplies  of  soybeans,  and  practi- 
cally all  of  these  soybeans  are  consumed  in  Chinese-type  food  products—both  for 
local  use  and  export.  The  many  vegetable  crushing  mills  in  the  area  seldom  crush 
soybeans  for  oil. 

Soybean  curd  (tofu  or  teou  fu)  and  pressed  soybean  curd  (towkua)  are  popular 
foods  as  are  soybean  sticks  (dry  soybean  curd),  and  the  traditional  soybean  sauce. 
Soybean  milk  is  consumed  as  a  soft  drink  in  Singapore. 

Total  consumption  of  soybeans  in  food  in  Singapore  is  estimated  at  around  12,000 
to  15,000  tons  each  year.  Use  of  soybeans  in  the  production  of  soybean  curd,  both 
wet  and  dry  by  the  many  hundreds  of  small  producers,  has  been  estimated  at  around 
500  to  600  tons  per  month,  or  6,000-  7,000  tons  a  year,  including  use  for  soybean  sticks 
of  about  2,400  tons.  Consumption  of  soybeans  in  soybean  sauce  will  run  around  4,000 
tons  a  year,  while  soybean  milk  requires  from  500  to  1,000  tons.  Home  consumption 
for  sprouting  and  other  food  uses,  such  as  fermented  soybeans,  accounts  for  around 
1,500  to  3,000  tons  a  year. 

Consumption  of  soybeans  in  food  products  in  Malaya  can  be  estimated  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate  than  in  Singapore  since  a  large  volume  of  soybean  food  products 
are  produced  in  Singapore  and  shipped  to  the  Federation. 

(Estimates  on  local  consumption  of  soybeans  are  necessary  because  import 
statistics  for  Singapore  are  combined  with  those  of  the  Federation  of  Malaya.) 
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Pricing  and  Quality 

Pricing  problems  in  the  Singapore  market  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Hong 
Kong  market:  Chinese  soybeans  are  priced  to  take  advantage  of  the  stock  position 
changes,  and  importers  never  know  when  the  bottom  will  drop  out  of  the  market  as 
the  Chinese  bean  prices  are  adjusted  lower  when  supplies  are  large. 

Most  importers  and  users  of  soybeans  in  Singapore  feel  that  an  attractive  price 
is  the  only  way  U.S.  suppliers  can  get  into  this  market.  In  fact,  they  say  if  U.S. 
prices  are  out  of  line,  the  U.S.  trade  will  lose  out  entirely. 

Since  U.S.  soybeans  have  not  been  sold  widely  in  this  market  in  large  quantities, 
the  Chinese  soybean  users  are  not  familiar  with  their  processing  advantages  and 
do  not  know  how  to  handle  them.  They  prefer  to  use  Chinese  Mainland  and  Siamese 
soybeans  because  they  have  used  them  traditionally  and  know  the  most  profitable  ways 
of  processing  them.  Nevertheless,  importers  say  that  if  the  prices  are  right,  they 
believe  that  U.S.  soybeans  will  be  acceptable  to  them. 

Most  of  the  soybeans  reaching  this  market  from  China,  Cambodia,  Thailand, 
and  Africa  are  high  quality,  with  little  foreign  material  and  few  splits.  However,  when 
low-quality  soybeans  are  placed  on  the  market  at  a  favorable  price  and  with  the 
proper  discount,  a  large  volume  will  move. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  initial  trial  shipments  of  bagged  U.S.  No.  1  yellow 
soybeans  that  were  imported  into  the  Singapore  market  in  mid-1961  faced  a  falling 
market,  for  the  importers  took  a  substantial  loss.  It  is  possible  that  if  prices  change 
favorably,  these  importers  will  continue  to  import  quality  U.S.  soybeans. 

Recent  prices  on  the  Singapore  market  for  soybeans  (September  1,  1961)  were 
as  follows: 

Price  per  picul  in  M$     Price  perbushelinUS$ 
U.S.  soybeans: 

No.  1  yellow 24.00  3.61 

No.  2  yellow 22.00  -  22.25  3.31  -  3.35 

Mainland  Chinese  (Darien) 23.00  3.46 

Thailand 24.00  3.61 

Thailand,  regular  quality 27.00  4.06 

Cambodia 24.00  3.61 

East  African 23.50  -  24.50  3.53  -  3.68 


One  picul  =   133  1/3  pounds,  and  1  Malayan  dollar    =  33  cents  U.S. 
Marketing 

Since  the  marketing  of  soybeans  in  and  out  of  Singapore  is  handled  by  Chinese 
traders  and  can  be  expected  to  follow  the  usual  patterns  of  small  lot  movements  of 
the  general  Chinese  trade,  the  marketing  of  U.S.  soybeans  in  this  area  can  be  in- 
creased through  Hong  Kong  facilities. 

While  Singapore  has  directed  ocean  shipping  service  from  the  U.S.  east,  gulf, 
and  west  coast  ports,  bulk  soybeans  have  not  moved  to  Singapore  in  recent  years. 
Many  shipping  lines  have  ample  cargo  space  for  such  shipments.  Minimum  cargo 
lots  of  200  to  500  tons  are,  however,  too  large  at  the  present  time  for  the  volume  of 
soybeans  being  imported  there.  It  has  been  reported  that  these  minimum  cargos 
could  possibly  be  obtained  at  competitive  rates  of  around  $14  per  long  ton,  or  $3.00  - 
$4.00  over  Hong  Kong  rates.  The  conference  rates  on  bagged  soybeans  are  said  to  be 
unprofitable  and  are  US$41.50  per  long  ton. 
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Soybeans  are  generally  imported  into  Singapore  in  bags.  Usually,  200-pound 
second-hand  bags  are  used,  but  some  beans  have  moved  in  100-pound  bags.  Bagging 
cost  at  Singapore  are  prohibitive  at  US$0.50  per  picul.  According  to  importers,  this 
cost  is  not  profitable  here,  as  cheaper  rates  are  obtainable  in  the  supply  areas  and  in 
Hong  Kong.  Labor  costs  run  US$2.00  per  day,  which  is  more  than  double  costs  in 
Hong  Kong.  Also,  delivery  periods  are  shortened  by  drawing  on  Hong  Kong  soybean 
suppliers. 

Bagged  soybean  meal  from  the  United  States  is  now  being  imported  into  Singapore 
by  feed  manufacturers  in  increased  quantities.  While  bulk  unloading  and  handling 
facilities  are  not  now  available,  projected  plans  call  for  installations  of  these  facilities 
in  connection  with  the  importing  of  grain.  When  these  facilities  are  built,  they  also 
could  possibly  be  used  in  connection  with  importing  bulk  soybeans. 

Food  Uses 

Most  of  the  soybeans  sold  in  Singapore  have  the  characteristics  required  for 
food  uses.  For  example,  many  have  a  predominantly  yellow  color;  the  green  color  of 
some  U.S.  soybean  shipments  has  not  been  readily  accepted.  However,  U.S.  soybeans 
are  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  soybean  curd  manufacturers. 

Soybean  curd  and  pressed  soybean  curd  are  popular  Chinese  foods  in  Singapore. 
They  are  processed  fresh  each  day  by  many  hundreds  of  small  home  industries,  and 
are  sold  in  the  food  markets  and  restaurants  and  by  hawkers  on  the  streets.  There 
are,  however,  several  large  companies  that  are  manufacturing  soybean  curd  (see 
Appendix).  Dry  curd  profit  margins  are  low  and  family  labor  is  used  almost  ex- 
clusively. The  hulls  and  processed  bean  residues  are  used  in  small  poultry  and  pig 
raising  enterprises. 

About  50  producers  make  soybean  sticks  in  small  factories  that  cost  around 
US$3,500  to  US$10,000.  Also  there  are  many  other  small  family  producers.  This 
is  primarily  a  farm  home  industry,  and  most  plants  are  located  in  the  rural  areas 
around  Singapore.  A  soybean  stick  dealer  usually  finances  his  operations  by  providing 
soybeans  on  credit  and  repurchasing  the  dried  soybean  sticks.  These  small  plants 
use  from  100  to  500  pounds  of  soybeans  a  day. 

There  are  approximately  40  to  50  factories  in  Singapore  that  manufacture  soy- 
bean sauce  and  other  sauces.  The  traditional  Chinese  method  of  producing  soybean 
sauce    is    used    in    Singapore    and   flour    is    used  as  the  mix.    Natural  fermentation  is 


In  small  soybean-curd  mill  near  Singapore, 
soybean  milk  drips  from  cylinder  filled 
with  crushed  soaked  soybeans.  In  Singapore 
and  elsewhere  in  Southeast  Asia,  soybean 
milk    is    commonly    sold    as    a    soft    drink. 
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allowed  to  continue  through  three  or  four  periods,  each  being  several  months  for  each 
batch  of  soybeans.  The  better  grades  of  soybean  sauce  are  extracted  by  straining 
during  the  first  periods  of  fermentation.  The  two  largest  soybean  sauce  plants  use 
around  50  tons  of  soybeans  a  month.  U.S.  soybeans  are  used  by  these  companies 
when  the  price  is  profitable.  (A  complete  list  of  these  factories  may  be  obtained 
from  Jay-Birch  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Singapore.) 

Soybean  milk,  sold  as  a  sweetened  soft  drink  in  Singapore,  is  also  exported  to 
the  Federation.  Two  companies  are  engaged  in  producing  this  pasteurized  soybean 
extract  and  they  use  about  100  tons  of  soybeans  a  month  for  this  purpose.  The  product 
is  marketed  as  "Beanectar"  soybean  milk  and  "Beanvit"  soybean  milk. 

Trade  and  shipping 

Singapore  is  an  open  and  highly  competitive  market.  The  Port  of  Singapore 
handles  more  traffic  than  any  other  port  in  the  Far  East,  and  it  is  the  world's  third 
largest  shipping  center  handling  intercoastal  trade.  The  port  is  essentially  duty  free. 
Liberalization  in  licensing  has  occurred  in  Singapore  and,  in  January  1959,  23  categories 
of  goods,  including  soybeans,  could  be  imported  directly  from  the  dollar  areas  under 
open  general  license. 

Fats  and  Oils 


has 


One  oil  mill, 
been   looking 


The  main  fats  and  oils  industries  of  Singapore  are  coconut  oil  processing  mills 
and  soap  factories.  Several  mills  have  refining  facilities  for  production  edible  coconut 
oil  and  also  produce  coconut  oil  margarine  and  shortening.  However,  the  largest 
trade  is  in  liquid  coconut  and  peanut  oils. 

There  appears  to  be  a  possible  market  here  for  U.S.  soybean  oils  for  blending 
purposes,  since  it  is  an  oil  that  can  be  used  combined  with  the  undeodorized  peanut 
oil  that  is  preferred  by  Singapore  consumers. 

Nearly  all  of  Singapore's  coconut  oil  is  from  Indonesian  copra  obtained  in  the 
barter  trade  and  crushed  in  Singapore.  This  copra  supply  is  not  dependable  and  the 
quality  is  very  low. 

the  Ho  Hong  Oil  Mill  at  65  Chuha  Street  (Manager,  Lim  Kim  Tech), 
into    the   possibilities    of   a   joint  venture  with  a  U.S.  crushing  firm 

for  processing  soybeans  from  the  United  States. 

However,    equipment,  which  consists  of  screw 

presses  and  pot  hydraulic  presses,  has  been 
used  mainly  for  copra  processing.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  mill  could  process  3,000  tons 
of  U.S.  soybeans  a  year  if  it  was  found  to  be 
profitable. 


In      a      small  factory      near     Singapore, 

soybean    curd,  "sticks,"    is    being   hung 

to    dry.       The  making    of    soybean    stick 

is       primarily  a      "cottage      industry." 
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FEDERATION  OF  MALAYA 
Summary 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  has  a  total  population  of  6.8  million,  of  whom  2.5 
million  are  Chinese  and  are  large  consumers  of  soybean  food  products.  A  market 
from  5,000  tons,  or  200,000  bushels,  of  U.S.  soybeans  possibly  can  develop  here  in 
the  near  future.  The  country's  per  capita  gross  national  product  is  around  $250  per 
year,  one  of  the  highest  in  Southeast  Asia.  With  this  high  income  and  an  expanding 
population,  the  country  offers  a  growing  market  for  U.S.  soybeans. 

Although  agriculture  makes  up  74  percent  of  total  exports  and  40  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  the  climate  and  soil  appear  suitable,  no  commercial 
soybeans  are  grown  in  the  Federation.  Asa  result,  Mainland  China,  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
and  Vietnam  have  been  the  historical  suppliers  of  food  soybeans  for  this  growing 
market. 

Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  serve  as  the  supply  centers  for  U.S.  and  other  soy- 
beans moving  into  the  Federation,  and  because  of  the  low  bagging  and  handling  charges 
the  marketing  facilities  provided  by  Hong  Kong  are  generally  utilized  by  importers  of 
U.S.  soybeans  in  supplying  the  Malayan  markets.  Nevertheless,  many  direct  shipments 
of  U.S.  soybeans  are  now  being  made  to  this  area. 

The  market  place  is  dominated  by  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  that  are  highly 
competitive  in  quality  and  price.  Quality  soybeans  are  also  supplied  from  Cambodia, 
Thailand,  and  Africa  for  Malayan  markets.  Sales  of  U.S.  soybeans  in  Malaya  will 
increase  only  if  competitive  prices  and  quality  soybeans  can  continue  to  be  maintained 
in  all  areas  of  Southeast  Asia  since  Hong  Kong  exporters  are  active  in  Malaya. 

Direct    sales  of  U.S.   No.   1  yellow  soybeans,  bagged,  have  been    made  in  Malaya. 
But   despite   the     fact  that  the  quality  advantages  are  well  established,  total  costs  to 
Malayan  buyers  have  been  high  when  compared  to  costs  of  other  quality  beans.    Further- 
more,   delivery   time    for   the    United   States    is  reported  to  be  somewhat  long  for  this 
market. 

Trade  Prospects 

The  Federation  offers  a  potential  market  for  200,000  -  400,000  bushels  of  U.S. 
soybeans  and  favorable  prospects  for  marketing  increased  quantities  if  prices  can  be 
made  competitive. 

The  present  market  prospects  also  appear  to  be  favorable.  While  U.S.  com- 
mercial grades  of  soybeans  have  been  used  in  Malaya  in  soybean  foods  during  the  past 
4  years,  processors  here  as  in  Singapore,  however,  are  still  not  familiar  with  U.S. 
soybeans  and  continue  using  Chinese  soybeans  regardless  of  the  processing  advantages 
of  U.S.  soybeans. 

Furthermore,  the  economic  climate  for  conducting  private  business  is  unusually 
favorable  because  of  the  government's  attitude  toward  fostering  private  enterprise. 
However,  U.S.  soybeans  must  compete  on  a  price  and  quality  basis  and,  for  U.S. 
No.  2  yellow  soybeans  to  be  used  in  this  market,  they  must  be  offered  at  discounts 
below  prices  of  quality  soybeans  offered  by  other  countries. 

In  August  1959  the  Federation  of  Malaya  relaxed  dollar  imports,  and  trade  with 
the  U.S.  soybean  exporters  has  been  developing  slowly  since  that  time.  Imports  of 
soybeans  from  dollar  areas  are  permitted  on  an  open  general  license  basis. 

While  U.S.  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  are  not  yet  in  great  demand  in  the  Malayan 
soybean    food    markets    there    is    every   possibility   that   with  favorable  prices,  com- 
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M$    per    picul  US$    per    bushel1 

U.S.  No.  2  yellow 24.00  3.61 

Chinese  Mainland 23.50  3.53 

Thailand 24.00  3.61 

Cambodian      28.00  4.21 

Prices  for  soybeans  at  Penang  at  the  same  time  were: 

U.S.  No.  2  yellow 23.00-24.00  3.46-3.61 

Mainland  Chinese 22.00  3.30 

African       28.00  4.21 

Thailand 25.00  3.76 


1VS$  =  M33.00. 


mercial  grades  of  U.S.  soybeans  would  move  well  there.  Importers  are  well  supplied 
with  samples  of  No.  2  yellow  soybeans  from  the  United  States  provided  by  Hong  Kong 
and  Singapore  affiliates. 

Pricing 

At  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  Federal  capital,  soybean  prices  in  September  were  about 
M$1.75  per  picul  (US$0.58)  higher  than  those  at  Singapore.  This  is  the  result  of 
added  port  and  inland  transportation  costs.  However,  at  Penang  (Georgetown),  prices 
have  been  closer  to  Singapore's.  High  freight  cost  to  the  Federation  for  bagged 
soybeans  direct  from  the  United  States  was  realized  as  a  basic  problem  after  initial 
shipments  were  received  and  total  cost  was  arrived  at. 

Prices  for  soybeans  at  Kuala  Lumpur  in  September  1961  were: 


Old-crop  soybeans  were  being  discounted. 

Method  of  Buying 

Many  importers  of  soybeans  in  Malaya  have  received  samples  and  price  quota- 
tions on  U.S.  soybeans  from  Hong  Kong  exporters.  When  prices  are  competitive, 
U.S.  soybeans  have  moved  into  this  area.  However,  it  is  reported  that  some  im- 
porters, particularly  those  who  import  soybeans  from  Mainland  China,  receive  soy- 
beans on  consignment  and  compete  pricewise  to  secure  the  existing  market. 

Soybean    importers     and    dealers  generally      have    branch    offices    in  Malaya  or 
affiliations    with   other    importers    in    either    Singapore    or  Hong  Kong.    As  a  result  of 
this    relationship,    most   of   the    soybean    shipments    into    the    Federation    move    through 
these  cities. 

Consumption 

While  the  Chinese  populations  of  Malaya  usually  eat  rice  three  times  a  day, 
they  also  eat  some  form  of  soybean  foods  at  least  once  a  day  and  sometimes  twice. 
Also,  soybean  sauce  is  used  with  nearly  every  meal.  Soybean  curd,  pressed  soybean 
curd,  soybean  sticks,  dry  curd,  fermented  soybeans,  and  soybean  sauce  are  all  popular 
Chinese  foods  in  the  Federation.  Soybean  milk  is  consumed  as  a  soft  drink  in  Malayan 
cities.     The  native  Malays  and  the  minority  Indians  also  eat  soybean  foods  frequently. 
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Estimated  consumption  of  soybeans  in  the  Federation  has  increased  from  around 
10,000  tons  to  15,000  long  tons  annually.     Imports  into  the  Federation  during  the  past 

4  years  have  jumped  from  11,363  tons  and  10,573  long  tons  in  1957  and  1958,  re- 
spectively, to  12,711  and  15,664  tons  in  1959  and  1960.  Imports  can  be  expected  to 
continue  upward  along  with  the  economy  surge.    Exports  are  negligible;  they  were  only 

5  tons  in  1960  and  104  tons  in  1959. 

Around  6,000  to  7,000  tons  of  soybeans  are  consumed  annually  for  soybean 
curd,  wet  and  dry,  and  4,000  to  5,000  tons  for  soybean  sauce.  Home  consumption  by 
small  producers  of  soybean-type  foods  is  estimated  at  around  2,000  to  3,000  tons. 
Many  small  home  industries  are  users  of  soybeans. 

Since  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  Kuala  Lumpur,  Penang,  and  Ipoh 
are    Chinese,    these    cities    are    the    major   markets    for  soybeans  in  the  Federation. 

Marketing 

Soybeans  are  generally  imported  into  the  Federation  of  Malaya  through  the 
major  ports,  including  Singapore,  Penang,  and  Port  Swettenham;  some  move  in  by 
truck  from  Singapore.  Practically  all  are  entered  as  bagged  soybeans,  usually  in 
100-kilo  (200-220  pound)  sacks.  The  Malayans  do  not  care  for  the  100-pound  sacks  they 
have  received  recently  from  the  United  States  since  the  cost  of  unloading  is  often 
paid  on  a  per  bag  basis. 

Several  complaints  have  been  received  that  U.S.  commercial  grades  of  soy- 
beans do  not  store  well  in  Malaya  because  of  the  large  number  of  split  and  broken 
beans.  Furthermore,  they  are  not  resistant  to  insects  in  this  condition.  However, 
the  U.S.  No.  1  soybeans  that  one  of  the  soybean  sauce  manufacturers  in  Malaya  recently 
received  directly  from  the  importer  for  the  first  time  have  stored  well. 

The  procedures  for  exporting  soybean  food  products,  such  as  soybean  sauce, 
to  the  United  States  are  now  being  worked  out  with  the  government.  The  trial  ship- 
ments of  U.S.  No.  1  soybeans  will  be  used  to  process  soybean  sauce  for  the  U.S. 
market.  Steps  are  being  taken  to  have  the  Government  of  the  Federation  participate 
in  this  activity,  and  issue  a  certificate  of  origin  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  main  ports  have  high  labor  costs  compared  to  Hong  Kong.  Cost  of  moving 
soybeans  from  the  ship  to  the  godown  (storage)  in  Penang  totaled  M$0. 80  per  picul 
(US$0.12  per  bushel).  Cost  of  moving  soybeans  from  the  ship  at  Port  Swettenham  to 
Kuala  Lumpur  was  reported  to  be  M$16.00  per  long  ton,  or  M$l. 07  per  picul  (U.S. 
$0.16  per  bushel).    At  Kuala  Lumpur  the  cost  of  truck  transport  is  included. 

Credit  for  buyers  is  an  important  factor  in  selling  soybeans  in  the  Federation, 
and  breaking  into  the  market  must  generally  be  made  through  well-established  im- 
porters. However,  many  of  the  larger  factories  or  processors  of  soybean  sauce 
sometimes  buy  soybeans  direct. 

The  importer's  marketing  margin  then  depends  upon  the  services  he  is  able 
to  provide  or  is  required  to  provide  to  soybean  users.  Generally,  margins  average 
from  M$0.50  -  $0.75  per  picul  (US$0.08  -  0.11  per  bushel). 

Food  Uses 

Many  hundreds  of  small  home  industries  make  soybean  curd  and  soybean  sticks 
for  sales  to  the  local  markets.  These  products  are  sold  in  the  local  stores  and  res- 
taurants and  by  peddlers  on  the  streets.  As  in  other  areas,  most  of  these  industries 
are  in  or  near  the  rural  districts  where  the  byproducts  —  soybean  hulls  and  the 
soybean    residues    —    can   be   utilized   by    a  small  poultry  and  hog  raising  enterprise. 
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Every  large  city  in  Malaya  has  several  soybean  sauce  plants,  and  many  use  as 
high  as  50  to  100  tons  of  soybeans  a  year.  Also  there  are  numerous  small  producers. 
The  time-honored  Chinese  fermentation  production  methods  are  used.  Consumption 
of  U.S.  soybeans  by  this  industry  began  only  during  the  past  year.  Most  soybean 
sauce  factories  are  using  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans. 

One  soybean  sauce  factory  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  experimenting  with  a  trial  ship- 
ment of  U.S.  No.  1  soybeans,  purchased  the  soybeans  in  bags  direct  from  the  U.S. 
supplier.  However,  as  a  result  of  a  fall  in  price  of  M$6. 00  per  picul  (US$0.90  per 
bushel)  the  future  of  this  business  does  not  look  bright.  Nevertheless,  the  processor 
feels  that  the  quality  is  such  that  he  will  be  able  to  produce  sufficient  sauce  for  ex- 
port to  the  United  States  to  more  than  pay  for  the  extra  cost.  It  is  thought  that,  with 
low  labor  cost  (US$0.85  per  day  to  $1.50),  these  firms  will  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  areas  where  costs  are  higher. 

(A  list  of  some  large  soybean  sauce  manufacturers  in  the  Federation  can  be 
found  in  the  Appendix.) 

Soybean  milk  is  sold  as  a  sweetened  soft  drink  in  the  Federation  as  it  is  else- 
where in  this  area.  Two  large  plants  at  Singapore  and  another  at  Kuala  Lumpur  supply 
soybean  milk  for  the  Federation.  The  Kuala  Lumpur  plant,  the  White  Spot  Company, 
Ltd.,  28  Jalan  Penchala,  P.  Jaya,  uses  Chinese  soybeans  and  consumes  around  100 
tons  a  year.  Chinese  soybeans  are  reported  to  be  used  because  of  the  uniformity  in 
size  and  color.  Soybean  milk,  as  well  as  soybean  curd,  is  sold  on  the  streets  by  many 
vendors  in  the  Chinese  sections  of  most  Malayan  Cities. 

Trade  and  Shipping 

Most  of  the  Federation's  shipping  still  moves  through  the  port  of  Singapore, 
which  handles  more  than  70  percent  of  the  trade  and  shipping  of  the  Federation's 
international  shipments.  About  40  major  steamship  lines  serve  Singapore,  and  soy- 
beans are  brought  directly  from  Thailand,  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  Hong  Kong,  and  China 
to  this  port.  Malaya  also  has  deep  water  ports  at  Port  Swettenham  and  at  Penang 
and  the  port  of  Malacca.  These  are  the  main  ports  through  which  soybeans  move  into 
the  Federation.  Some  of  the  Federation  trade  is  interport  and  most  of  this  trade 
enters  at  the  free  port  of  Penang. 

SARAWAK,  BRUNEI,  AND  NORTH  BORNEO 

Summary 

The  economy  of  British  Borneo  —  Sarawak,  Brunei,  and  North  Borneo  —  is 
sound,  but  very  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  world  rubber  and  petroleum  prices. 
Agricultural  crops  are  the  mainstay  of  the  people  of  Sarawak  and  North  Borneo, 
while  Brunei  is  dependent  on  petroleum  production. 

The  350,000  Chinese  of  British  Borneo  are  large  consumers  of  soybean  food, 
products  and  fats  and  oils,  but  this  market  is  small.  Domestic  production  of  soy- 
beans in  North  Borneo  is  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  domestic  demand  for  that 
country,  and  some  exports  are  made  each  year.  Imports  of  soybeans  into  Sarawak 
and  Brunei,  though  small,  have  been  growing  each  year.  In  1960  Sarawak's  imports 
were  608  long  tons,  compared  with  526  tons  in  1959  and  403  tons  in  1958.  Thailand, 
Mainland  China,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia  are  the  main  suppliers,  as  U.S.  soybeans 
have  been  scarce  in  this  market.     Importers  and  traders  of  soybeans  in  Sarawak  are, 
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however,  dependent  mainly  on  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  exporters  to  obtain  needed 
supplies.  Mainland  China,  Thailand,  and  Indochina  have  been  the  historical  suppliers 
to  this  market.  Production  of  coconut  oil  by  local  mills  is  sufficient  to  supply  most 
of  the  local  demand  for  liquid  vegetable  oils.  Processed  fats  and  oils  are  mainly 
imported  in  small  quantities  from  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore. 

Trade  Prospects 

Prospects  for  the  sale  of  U.S.  soybeans  for  food  use  in  Sarawak  and  Brunei 
depend  on  successfully  marketing  them  in  the  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  markets. 
The  volume  of  soybeans  moving  to  this  area  is  very  small,  usually  being  imported  in 
small  lots  by  Chinese  traders  in  Kuching  and  Sibu.  It  is  probable  that  some  soybeans 
have  moved  from  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  to  Sarawak,  but  they  are  not  generally 
available  in  these  markets. 

Consumption  and  trade  in  soybeans  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  increase  in 
the  future  as  the  Chinese  population  and  standard  of  living  continues  upward  in  this 
area. 

Trade  and  Shipping 

Lack  of  communications  is  the  problem  in  British  Borneo.  Sea  and  air  transport 
from  Singapore  and  Hong  Kong  are  the  main  transportation  facilities,  but  in  recent 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  direct  shipping  to  Borneo  ports  from  other 
countries.  However,  in  the  marketing  of  soybeans  the  main  trading  partner  is  Singapore 
which  handles  the  re-export  of  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  as  well  as  those  from 
Thailand,  Vietnam,  and  Cambodia. 

Port  facilities  are  reasonably  good  and  are  adequate  for  the  current  require- 
ments of  interisland  shipping  and  local  vessels  from  Singapore.  The  main  ports  are 
Sandakan,  Jesselton,  Labuan,  and  Tawau  in  North  Borneo  and  Kuching  and  Tanjong 
Mani  in  Sarawak  and  Brunei. 

Marketing  and  Distribution 

The  importation  and  distribution  of  soybeans  in  Sarawak  and  Brunei  are  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  by  the  Chinese  traders,  who  also  handle  rice  and  other  grains 
and  food  products.  Many  of  these  traders  import  in  small  bag  lots  through  Singapore 
and  Hong  Kong  through  associated  Chinese  firms  or  regular  Chinese  export  firms. 
Some  imports  are  made  direct  from  Mainland  China,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

Soybean  importers  in  Kuching,  Sibu,  and  Brunei  act  as  suppliers  for  the  other 
areas  where  there  are  Chinese  populations. 

In  British  Borneo,  however,  distribution  and  marketing  facilities  are  in  general 
poor.  There  are  few  roads  and  railways,  and  each  of  the  large  ports  is  a  separate 
market  servicing  a  small  area.  Regular  weekly  shipping  schedules  are,  however, 
maintained  with  Singapore,  but  direct  shipments  from  Hong  Kong  and  other  areas  are 
generally  much  less  frequent. 

Import  Licensing  and  Tariff 

Most  goods  are  either  exempt  from  licensing  or  are  generally  imported  under 
open  general  licenses.  Soybeans  may  be  imported  freely  into  this  area,  and  so  may 
fats    and    oils.        There    are    no    import   duties  on  them,  but,  on  some  goods  like  soap 
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and  paints,  tariffs  do  operate  and  preference  for  British  Commonwealth  goods  applies. 
Thus,  dollar  area  goods  are  lacking  in  the  market. 

The  exchange  facilities  are  much  the  same  as 
Malayan  dollar,  or  "Straights"  dollar,  trade  area, 
institutions  that  are  found  in  Singapore  and  Hong 
British  Borneo. 


in  Singapore,  since  this  is  in  the 

Many  of  the  banking  and  trading 

Kong  also  have  branch  houses  in 


BURMA 
Summary 

Burma  does  not  produce  sufficient  oilseeds  or  oil-bearing  materials  for  crush- 
ing to  provide  for  the  domestic  demand  for  fats  and  oils.  Imports  of  20,000  to  30,000 
tons  of  fats  and  oils  are  made  each  year. 

The  country  has  a  total  population  of  20,300,000  and  a  total  land  area  of  about 
261,760  square  miles,  of  which  12  percent  is  arable.  The  rural  population  comprises 
about  15.2  million  people,  or  about  75  percent.  The  total  agricultural  land  area  is 
about  22  million  acres,  but  most  of  the  land  is  devoted  to  paddy  and  upland  rice. 
Nevertheless,  oilseed  production,  mainly  peanuts  and  sesame,  is  being  pushed  and 
the  country  anticipates  to  be  independent  of  fats  and  oils  imports  within  a  few  years. 
Imports  of  coconut  and  peanut  oils  are  expected  to  decline  in  1961. 

Trade  Prospects 

U.S.  trade  with  Burma  has  not  been  fully  developed  as  a  result  of  exchange 
difficulties  and  licensing  measures.  There  appears  to  be  no  sales  opportunities 
for  U.S.  soybeans  in  Burma  at  the  present  time  nor  do  the  future  prospects  look 
bright.  Import  licenses  for  soybeans  have  never  been  issued.  The  domestic  pro- 
duction of  soybeans  in  Burma  has  been  small,  but  output  is  large  enough  to  provide 
demands  of  the  Burmese  people  in  the  Shan  State,  population  of  approximately  500,000 
who  use  soybeans  for  food. 

There  is  some  possibility  for  developing  a  small  market  for  U.S.  soybean  oil 
in  Burma  in  the  future,  but  present  prices  of  domestic  peanut  oils  are  below  whole- 
sale cost  for  U.S.  refined  soybean  oil.  The  Burmese  people  have  a  preference  for 
low-priced  crude  peanut  and  sesame  oil  and  the  country's  deficit  in  these  oils  is 
made  up  mainly  in  imports  of  crude  peanut  oil  from  India,  China,  South  Africa,  and 
Indonesia  and  coconut  oil  from  Malaya  and  Singapore.  With  the  continued  development 
of  the  economy  and  increase  in  the  population  and  with  the  vegetable  oil  trade  in  the 
hands  of  private  importers,  a  small  market  for  U.S.  soybean  oil  in  Burma  could  be 
developed  if  U.  S.  concerns  would  work  with  the  private  Burmese  trade.  Most  im- 
porters feel  that  if  the  price  of  U.S.  soybean  oils  was  competitive,  some  imports 
would  be  made. 

Consumption  of  fats  and  oils  is  now  around  12  pounds  per  capita,  of  which  about 
2  pounds  is  imported.  Low-priced  unbleached  deodorized  U.S.  soybean  oil  should 
be  able  to  find  a  good  market  in  Burma.  As  soybean  oil  is  an  excellent  oil  for  blending 
with  peanut  oil,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  Burma 
as  it  is  in  other  markets  of  Southeast  Asia. 
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Economy 

The  economy  of  Burma  is  very  sound  when  large  rice  sales  are  made  abroad. 
These  sales  account  for  around  70  to  75  percent  of  Burma's  exports  by  value,  and 
the  economy  of  the  country  thus  fluctuates  with  the  rice  market.  Burma's  exports 
by  value  are  mainly  to  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  economic  policy  of  the  government  is  to  encourage  private  industry  and 
the  government  has  also  welcomed  the  managerial  and  technical  skills  which  accompany 
private  foreign  investment.  For  example,  a  large  British  company,  in  a  joint  partner- 
ship with  the  government,  started  a  new  $2.8  million  soap  factory  in  July  1960.  The 
output  of  this  factory  is  around  5,000  tons  annually. 

The  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  aimed  at  eventually  making  Burma 
independent  of  vegetable  oil  imports  by  increasing  the  production  of  peanuts.  The 
Ministry  also  hopes  to  develop  soybeans  as  an  export  crop.  Burma's  economy  is 
based  primarily  on  agriculture  and  over  65  percent  of  the  working  population  is 
employed  in  agriculture.  In  postwar  years,  over  60  percent  of  the  cultivated  area 
has  been  planted  in  rice.  The  other  major  crops  are  sesame,  peanuts,  sugarcane, 
rubber,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 

Burma  agricultural  leaders  are  trying  to  diversify  the  economy.  The  crops 
showing  the  largest  increases  in  the  postwar  period  are  peanuts  (152  percent),  sesame 
(147  percent),  sugarcane  (110  percent).  Peanuts  are  being  encouraged  as  a  second 
crop  and  the  government  has  given  high  priority  to  their  production.  In  1961  a  record 
crop  will  be  harvested.  The  1961  acreage  forecast  for  peanuts  is  1,221,000,  made  up  of 
around  approximately  750,000  acres  of  early  upland  crop  grown  during  the  rains 
and   471,000  acres  of  late  crop  grown  after  the  rains  along  the  rivers  and  on  islands. 

The  yield  of  sesame  in  1961  is  reported  at  about  80  percent  of  normal  and, 
on  1,478,600  acres,  64,215  long  tons  will  be  produced.  The  total  harvested  acreage 
is  only  8,105  acres  less  than  last  year. 

Production  of  soybeans  for  domestic  consumption  has  been  carried  on  for  many 
years,  but  local  varieties  are  small  and  not  in  demand  in  the  export  market.  However, 
new  American  varieties  are  being  adopted  and  soybean  acreages  are  being  expanded 
as  fast  as  possible.  During  1961  some  exports  are  expected  to  be  made.  From 
4,700  acres  of  soybeans  in  1961,  expansion  to  10,000  acres  in  1962  is  expected.  Seed 
trials  are  still  being  carried  out. 

Trade  and  Shipping 

Burma  is  served  by  steamship  lines  directly  from  the  United  States  and  from 
Hong  Kong,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore  and  very  little  difficulty  is  entailed  in 
arranging  through  bills  of  lading  for  shipments  from  the  United  States.  Transshipment 
from  Singapore  provides  no  great  difficulties  since  all  vegetable  oils  are  now  imported 
in  drums.  The  Union  of  Burma  shipping  boards  operate  coastal  steamer  services 
for  cargo  and  passengers.  The  Defense  Services  Institute  has  now  inaugurated  the 
Burma  Five-Star  Line,  mainly  for  service  between  Burma  and  Japan  with  calls  at 
intermediate  ports.  The  main  port  is  Rangoon,  which  handles  over  85  percent  of  the 
coastal  trade;  however,  wharf  capacity  at  this  port  is  at  times  severely  strained  and 
unloading  is  often  subjected  to  delays. 

Burma's  main  suppliers  of  imported  goods  are  Japan  (22  percent),  the  United 
Kingdom  (14  percent),  Communist  China  (10  percent),  and  India  (8  percent).  U.S. 
exports    to    Burma    are    low,    as    discrimination    against  dollar  goods  did  not  end  until 
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TABLE  7.— BURMA:  Fats  and  oils,  oilseeds, 
supply  and  distribution,  1959-61 


Commodity 

Area 

Produc- 

Stock 

Total 

. 

Seeds, 

Stocks 

Consumed 

sown 

tion 

beginning 
Jan.  1 

Imports 

supply 

Exports 

food, 
waste, 
indus- 
trial 

ending 
Decem- 
ber 31 

as 
food 

1959: 

1,000  acres 

1,000  l.t. 

1,000  l.t. 

1,000  l.t. 

1,000  l.t. 

1,000  l.t. 

1.000  l.t. 

1,000  l.t 

.1,000  l.U 

Oilseeds: 

Peanuts  (unshelled 

1,004 

284 

35 

- 

319 

- 

246 

40 

33 

Sesame 

1,410 

52 

3 

- 

55 

- 

42 

5 

8 

Cottonseed 

350 

25 

5 

- 

30 

- 

25 

5 

— 

Total 

361 

43 

- 

404 

- 

313 

50 

41 

Fats  and  oils: 

Peanut  oil 

58 

2 

18 

78 

- 

- 

10 

68 

Sesame  oil 

15 

2 

- 

17 

- 

— 

2 

15 

Cottonseed  oil 

2.5 

- 

- 

2.5 

- 

2.5 

- 

— 

Coconut  oil 

_ 

- 

5.4 

5.4 

- 

3.4 

— 

2 

Animal  fats 

&  others 

15 

2 

8.3 

25.3 

- 

8.3 

2 

10 

Rice-bran  oil 

1.7 

- 

- 

1.7 

- 

- 

- 

1.7 

Total 

92.2 

6 

31.7 

129.9 

- 

14.2 

14 

101.7 

1960: 

Oilseeds: 

Peanuts  (unshelled. 

1,086 

275 

40 

- 

315 

- 

240 

40 

35 

Sesame 

1,547 

66 

5 

- 

71 

- 

55 

6 

10 

Cottonseed 

371 

30 

5 

- 

35 

- 

30 

5 

- 

Total 

371 

50 

- 

421 

- 

325 

51 

45 

Fats  and  oils: 

Peanut  oil 

62 

10 

8 

80 

- 

- 

15 

65 

Sesame  oil 

19 

2 

- 

21 

- 

— 

3 

18 

Cottonseed  oil 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Coconut  oil 

- 

- 

12 

12 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Rice-bran  oil 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Animal  fats 

15 

2 

1 

18 

- 

1 

2 

15 

Total 

101 

14 

21 

136 

- 

10 

20 

106 

1961: 

Oilseeds: 

Peanuts  (unshelled 

1,221 

351 

40 

- 

391 

- 

311 

40 

40 

Sesame 

1,478 

64 

6 

- 

70 

- 

54 

6 

10 

Cottonseed 

373 

30 

5 

- 

35 

- 

30 

5 

— 

Total 

445 

51 

- 

496 

- 

395 

51 

50 

Fats  and  oils: 

Peanut  oil 

82 

15 

5 

102 

- 

- 

25 

77 

Sesame  oil 

19 

3 

- 

22 

- 

- 

3 

19 

Cottonseed  oil 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

3 

- 

- 

Coconut  oil 

- 

- 

12 

12 

- 

6 

- 

6 

Rice-bran  oil 

3 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Animal  fats 

15 

2 

1 

18 

- 

1 

2 

15 

Total 

122 

20 

18 

160 

- 

10 

30 

120 

Estimated  by  the  Office  of  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Rangoon. 
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July  1959  and  it  is  taking  time  to  establish  U.S.  commodities  in  this  market,  although 
import  licenses  are  being  issued  more  freely  for  goods  from  dollar  areas. 

Trading  Groups 

Nearly  half  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  Burma  was  brought  under  the 
control  of  the  government  boards  and  corporations  in  1956. 

At  the  present  time,  the  fats  and  oils  import  trade  is  carried  on  either  by  the 
Joint  Venture  Corporations  owned  by  the  government  or  by  registered  private  traders. 
(See  Appendix)  The  Joint  Venture  Corporations  deal  in  textiles,  foodstuffs,  building 
materials,  and  hardware.  Importers  are  registered  with  the  Directorate  of  Imports 
and  they  are  all  classified  according  to  the  size  and  grade  of  business.  No  firm  or 
individual  that  has  not  been  granted  registration  by  the  Board  may  import  fats  and  oils 
into  Burma,  and  importers  are  required  to  renew  their  registration  every  year.  An 
overall  amount  of  exchange  is  approved  for  the  import  of  foodstuffs,  including  vegetable 
oils,  and  it  is  allocated  to  individual  traders. 

Marketing  and  Distribution 

Imports  of  vegetable  oils  into  Burma  are  now  mainly  in  the  hands  of  private 
registered  importers.  Most  of  these  concerns  also  import  other  agricultural  food 
commodities  and  do  not  specialize  in  vegetable  oil  imports.  (In  the  marketing  of 
soybean  oil  in  Burma,  it  will  have  to  be  remembered  that  Burma  is  a  member  of 
the  sterling  area.  The  unit  of  currency  is  the  kyat.  The  rate  of  exchange  is  one  kyat 
to  approximately  US$0.21). 

There  are  20  scheduled  and  4  unscheduled  banks  in  Burma.    The  main  ones  are 
The  Chartered  Bank  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation,  Eastern  Bank  and 
Mercantile    Bank,    State    Commercial    Bank,  and  Union  Commercial  Bank.    The    Union 
Bank  of  Burma  is  the  official  clearning  bank,  or  central  bank. 

Import  Licensing  and  Tariff 

All  goods  imported  into  Burma  are  subject  to  licensing,  either  individual  or 
general.  Exceptions  to  government  imports  are  often  made.  Import  licensing  is 
based  on  categories  of  goods,  and  a  flat  fee  of  5  percent  to  total  c.i.f.  value  is  charge- 
able on  all  licensing.  From  time  to  time,  announcements  are  made  of  item  changes 
in  licensing. 

There  is  a  single-column  tariff  in  operation,  which  prescribes  the  standard 
rates  on  essential  goods,  and  higher  rates  on  luxury  goods.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
sales  tax,  which  is  a  surcharge  on  landed  cost  plus  duty.  The  rates  are  15  percent, 
10  percent,  5  percent,  and  nil  for  luxury  standards,  preferential,  and  exempted  goods, 
respectively.  U.S.  soybeans  and  cottonseed  oils  if  imported  into  Burma  would  be 
subject  to  a  20-percent  ad  valorem  tariff  duty  as  of  September  15,  1961,  when  the  new 
import  duties  become  effective.  However,  vegetable  oils  are  exempt  from  the  sales 
tax. 

Open  general  licenses  are  provided  for  vegetable  oils  which  may  be  brought 
into  Burma  freely  from  any  country.  But  individual  import  licenses  are  based  on 
availability  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  best  advantage  of  the  country.  Import  licenses 
are  valid  for  5  to  6  months  after  issue  and  the  period  may  be  extended.  When  an 
importer  is  in  possession  of  an  import  license,  he  is  automatically  authorized  to 
buy  foreign  exchange. 
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Oilseeds  Crushing  Industry 


Burma  has  approximately  65  peanut  crushing  mills  that  are  now  primarily 
equipped  with  screw  presses.  The  annual  capacity  of  the  industry  is  around  400,000 
to  450,000  long  tons,  but  only  around  300,000  to  350,000  tons  are  crushed. 

Daily    crushing    capacity    in    terms    of   peanut    oil    is  equal  to  450  long  tons  per 
day,    or   approximately    1,125    tons    of  shelled  peanuts.     There  are  223  screw  presses  . 
of    all    types    operating   in    Burma.       By   far  the  larger  percentage  are  located  around 
Rangoon,  Insein,  Mandalay,  and  Myingyan. 

Burma  also  has  approximately  110  oil  extracting  presses  processing  sesame. 
However,  the  country  is  critically  short  of  sesame-oil-producing  plants,  and  many 
small  village  mills  are  being  installed. 

Small  screw  presses  that  crush  in  2  tons  per  day  are  being  imported  from  India 
and  Japan  and  replacing  the  inefficient  locally  made  pressure  mills  in  the  small 
villages.  Many  of  the  small  local  mills  are  powered  by  electric  motors,  but  the 
crushing  equipment  is  locally  made  of  rough-hewn  lumber.  Crushing  involves  the 
turning  of  a  barrel-type  container  with  a  cone-shaped  interior.  A  weighted  wooden 
pedestal  is  used  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  sesameseed.  Straw  is  used  to  give  body 
to  the  sesameseed. 

Rice-bran  processing  capacity  in  Burma  eventually  will  reach  around  250,000 
tons  annually.  Under  private  loans  solicited  by  the  State  Agricultural  Marketing  Board, 
the  plan  for  construction  of  12  rice-bran  oil  mills  has  been  put  into  effect.  Under 
this  program,  the  installation  of  central  rice-bran  extracting  plants  to  service  a  large 
number  of  rice  mills  has  been  developed.  Six  mills  are  now  in  operation  and  have 
an  annual  capacity  of  around  90,000  tons  of  rice-bran  and  could  produce,  12,000  tons 
rice-bran  oil,  but  only  3,000  tons  are  actually  being  produced. 

Control  of  the  free  fatty  acid  in  the  rice  bran  prior  to  extraction  is  a  very 
difficult  problem  in  this  industry,  and  because  of  the  extended  time  period  before  the 
rice-bran  is  processed,  much  of  the  oil  extracted  has  a  free  fatty  acid  content  of  10 
percent  or  more.  As  a  result,  much  of  the  oil  is  being  used  by  industry  for  soap 
manufacture.  Rice-bran  meal  is  in  demand,  however,  for  the  export  trade  and  much 
of   it   is    now  being  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  is  used  for  livestock  feed. 
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APPENDIX 

Hong  Kong 
Importers  of  U.  S.  Soybeans 

Pah  Chong  Hong  Ltd.,  161-167  Queen's  Road,  Central.  Mr.  M.  C.  Lee,  Manager. 
This  medium-sized  firm  is  now  the  Colony's  largest  importer  and  wholesaler 
of  U.S.  soybeans.  This  company  also  imports  soybean  and  other  edible  oils,  rice, 
sugar,  food  grains,  wheat  flour,  paper  and  textiles.  Affiliated  offices  -  Bangkok, 
Tokyo,  Saigon,  Singapore,  Vientiane,  Phnom  Penh  and  at  115  Broadway,  New  York 
6,  N.Y. 

F.  Kanematsu  &  CO.  Ltd.,  Fu House,  lstfl.  7,  Ice  House  St.  Mr.  T.  Robayashi,  Manager. 
Importers  and  wholesalers  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil. 

The  Gosho  Co.,  Ltd.,  Room  1002-4,  Takshing  House,  Des  Voeux  CRc.  C. 

Mr.  K.  Simono,  Manager.  Importers  and  wholesalers  of  soybeans  for  Taiwan  with 
occasional  shipments  to  Hong  Kong.  Business  connections  with  Boon  Kee  Hong, 
79  Des  Voeux  Road,  West,  3rd  fl. 

Other  Companies  Interested  in  Importing  Soybeans 

Favorite  Trading  Company,  711  Li  Po  Chun  Chambers,  Hong  Kong.    Possible  importer 

and  wholesaler  of  soybeans  and  soybean  oil.    Small  firm. 
Heng  Hino  Hong,   902  Tak  Shing  House,  Hong  Kong.    Possible  importer  and  wholesaler 

of  soybeans.    Small  firm. 
Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.    Ltd.,   22  Pedder  Street,  Hong  Kong.    Importer  and  wholesaler 

of    oil   bearing   seeds    and    vegetable    oils.       U.S.  representative  -  Balfour  Guthrie 

&  Co.,  Ltd.,  72  Wall  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y.    Large  firm. 
Kien    Hing    Hong,    64    A    Bonham   Strand   West,    1st  fl.  Hong  Kong.    Possible  importer 

and  wholesaler  of  soybeans.    Small  firm. 
Kwang  Hap  Siang,  Ltd.,  130  Bonham  Strand  E.,  1st  fl. 
Lam  Song  Hang,  42  Bonham  Strand 
Liam  Leong,  92  Des  Voeux  Rd.  West 

Luen    Hing    Trading   Co.,    60    Connaught  Road,  West,   lstfl.  Hong  Kong.    Possible  im- 
porter and  wholesaler  of  soybeans.    Small  firm. 
Nam  Tak  Company,  13  Queen  Street,  2nd  fl. 
Pacific  Enterprises  Ltd.,  Alexandria  House,  Hong  Kong. 

Possible  importer  and  wholesaler  of  soybeans  and  edible  oils.    Small  firm. 
Sam  Heng  Trading  Co.,  266-8  Des  Voeux  Road,  1st  fl. 
Seng  Hong,  Ltd.,  128  Winglock  St.,  Import- Export  firm. 
Swire    &    Maclaine    Ltd.,    Union    House,   Hong  Kong.     Importers  and  wholesalers  of  oil 

bearing  seeds.    Large  firm. 
Tong   Seng  Co.,  Wang  Hing  Building,  Hong  Kong.     Possible  importers  and  wholesalers 

of  soybeans.    Medium-sized  firm. 
A.     Vaco,    French    Bank    Building,    Hong   Kong.       Possible  importer  and  wholesaler  of 

soybeans.    Small  firm. 
Yee    Seng    Hong   Hing   Kee,    13    Queen's    Road,    Hong  Kong.    Importer  of  soybeans  and 

soybean  oil.    Small  firm. 
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Manufacturers  of  Wet  and  Dried  Bean  Curd  for  Export  to  U.  S. 

Batford  Foods  Co.,  Lot  No.  1633,  D.D.  449,  Tsun  Wan,  N.T.  Kowloon. 

Chan  Moon  Kee,  10  Chung  Ching  St.  (Sai  Ying  Pun)  Hong  Kong. 

Foo  Lung  Ching  Kee  Co.,  52  Queen's  Road,  West,  Hong  Kong. 

Hing  Chan,  Lot  No.  236T  Shui  Tin  Tsuen  24-1/2  mile  stone  N.T.  Kowloon. 

Lee  Cheung  Wo  Bean  Curd  Factory,  216  A  Portland  St.,  Kowloon. 

Mee  Chun  Canning  Co.,  128  Queen's  Road,  Central,  2nd  fl.,  Hong  Kong. 

Oriental  Foods  Co.,  12  Wing  Lee  Street,  Hong  Kong. 

Po  Yuen  Bean  Curd  Factory,  15  Ka  Wo  Street,  Aberdeen,  Hong  Kong. 

South  East  Food  Co.,  44  Ho  Man  Tin  St.  2nd  fl.,  Kowloon. 

Soybean  Sauce  Manufacturers 

Amoy    Canning    Factory,   51  Bonham  Strand  East,   Hong  Kong.  (Also  manufacture  Soy 

bean  cheese) 
Cheung  Wo  Soy  Factory,  159  Main  Street,  Aplichau,  Hong  Kong. 
Chue  Lung  Sauce,  Soy  Factory,  80  Castle  Peak  Road,  Kowloon. 
Ko  Sang  Yick  Ching  Kee  Co.,  135  Second  St.  Gr.  fl.,  Hong  Kong. 
Keon  Chun  Hing  Kee,  12  Tatit  St.,  Kowloon. 

Mee  Chun  Canning  Co.,  128  Queen's  Road,  C.  2nd  fl.,  Hong  Kong. 
Mui  Lam  Yuen  Sauce  Factory,  42  Yeung  Oak  Village,  Tsun  Wan,  Kowloon. 
Plum  Garden  Soy  Sauce  &  Canning  Mft.,  6  Yeund  Uk  Village,  N.T.  Kowloon. 
Lung  Chun  Co.,  68  Fook  Lo  Tsun  Rd.,  Kowloon. 
Yee  ChunSoy  Factory,  29  Sheung  Sha  Po.,  Kowloon. 
Yuet  Heung  Yuen,  175  Main  Street,  Apliuchau,  Hong  Kong.  „- 

la 
Singapore 

Importers  of  U.S.  Soybeans 

Bee  Tong  Trading  Co.,  44  Telock  Ayer  St.    Importer  of  U.S.  Number  2  yellow  soybeans 

from  Hong  Kong. 
Goh    Thong   Kew,    18    Telock   Ayer   Street,  Manager  Goh  Thong  Kew,  Importer  of  U.S. 

Number  2  soybeans  from  Hong  Kong. 
Khian    Bee    and    Co.,     29     Telok    Ayer   Street,    Manager  Tan  Soon  Guan.    Importer  of 

U.S.  Number  2  soybeans. 
Kwant   Joo    Seng,    el    New    Bridge   Road,    Manager,   Mr.  Lim  Sioue  Kwee.    Importer  of 

U.S.   Number  1  yellow  soybeans.     Also  imports  soybean  oil  from  Japan  and  Israel 

Interested  in  importing  soybean  meal. 
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Importers  Agents  Providing  Services  to  Soybean  Importers 

Malaya  Union  Co.,  Ltd.,  154  Clemenceau  Avenue,  Director  Chander  Adwaney. 
Sevenseas  Corporation,  10-K  10th  Floor,  Asia  Ins.  Building. 
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Other  Singapore  Soybean  Importers  Interested  in  Importing  U.  S.  Soybeans 

A.  Abdulhusain  &  Co.,  89  Market  Street,  1.  P.O.  Box  988,  Manager,  A.  Abdul  Husain, 
Importer  of  African,  Thailand,  Indonesian  soybeans.  Interested  in  importing 
U.S.  soybean  meal. 

Chung  Nam  Co.  Ltd.,  73  Talok  Ayer  Street,  P.O.  Box  769. 

Gim  Lee  &  Co.  Ltd.,  4  Telock  Ayer  Street. 

Guan  Seng  Lee,  30  Carpenter  Street,  Manager  Tan  Siah  Puan. 

Hak  Heng  Siang  (1956)  Co.  Ltd.,  41  Carpenter  Street. 

Kwant  Hap  Siang  Ltd.,  43  Hong  Kong  Street. 

Hoo  Thye,  40  New  Bridge  Road,  Manager  Ng.  Choon  Sel. 

Hua  Fu  Co.,  Ltd.,  31  New  Bridge  Road. 

Kwant  Hap  Stang  Ltd.,  43  Hong  Kong  Street,  Manager  Koh  Liang  Hoe. 

Kwan  Iu  Kwong,  41  North  Canal  Road.  Has  imported  U.S.  soybeans.  Imports  soybeans 
from  Thailand.    Representative  for  Dah  Chong  Hong,  Ltd.,  Hong  Kong. 

Lam  Soon  Cannery  Ltd.,  Affiliate  importing  company,  Tiong  Wan  Ltd.  (China  Produce), 
25  New  Bridge  Road,  Director  T.C.  Whang,  Manager  Kee  Chong  Pol.  Soybean 
imported  from  Mainland  China. 

Ng  Eng  Huat,  14  New  Bridge  Road,  1,  Importer  of  soybeans  from  Thailand.  Also 
interested  in  importing  U.S.  soybean  meal  and  flakes.  Imports  soybean  flakes 
from  Israel.    Affiliate  office:  Wong  Ching  Ho,  119  Des  Voeux  Road  West,  Hong  Kong. 

Singapore  Sing  Send  Lee  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  23  New  Bridge  Road. 

South  Ocean  Trading  Co.,  75  Telock  Ayer  Street  1,  General  Manager  Ng  Tian  Hock, 
imports  S.  African  soybeans. 

Swee  Huat  &  Company,  Ltd.,  35-36  Carpenter  Street,  Manager  Low  Poh  Ngoh. 

Swee  Hak  Heng,  35-36  Carpenter  Street,  1st  floor,  Manager  Mr.  Lim.  Imports  soy- 
beans from  Cambodia,  East  Africa,  Mainland  China  and  Thailand. 

Tan  Soon  Seng  Ltd.,  49  New  Bridge  Road.  Importer  of  soybeans  from  Cambodia  and 
China.    Also  imports  U.S.  lard  and  cooking  fats. 

Thai  Seng  Long  Ltd.,  11  Upper  Circular    Road,  Manager  Lee  Hick  Woon. 

Manufacturers  of  Soybean  Curd 

Eng    Hor  Hin  Co.,  96-A  Sungei    Road,  Singapore  8. 
Heng  Seng  Tung  Kee,  13-  Ophir  Road,  Singapore  7. 
Hock  Hoo  Him,  108-A  Albert  Street,  Singapore    7. 
Hup  Hin  Co.,  155  Syed  Alwi  Road,  Singapore  8. 
Min  Shing~7~Chop,  68  Wiltie  Road,  Singapore  9. 

Largest  Soybean  Sauce  Manufacturers 

Amoy  Canning  Corporation,  Singapore,  Ltd. 
Yeo  Hiap  Seng  Canning  &  Sauce  Factories 

Soybean  Milk  Companies 

The  Malayan  Food  Products  Ltd.,  153  McNair  Road,  12,  Managing  Director  Tan  Chong 
Ming.  The  brand  name  of  the  product  is  BEANNECTAR.  The  company  uses  about 
3  tons  of  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  daily  when  operating. 

Yeo  Hiap  Seng,  23,  7  M.S.  Bukit  Timah  Road.  Manager  Alar  Yeo.  Brandname  used 
is  BEANVIT.    This  company  uses  about  one  ton  of  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans  daily. 
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Federation  of  Malaya 
Importers  of  Soybeans 

Kuala  Lumpur 

Lee    Kit    Heng,    2  Cecil  Street,   Manager,    Lee  Wah  Sung.    Importers  of  U.S.  Number  1     ?ei 
yellow    soybeans;    also    import    from    Mainland    China,   Thailand,   Africa,  Viet  Nam 
and  Cambodia.  }jii 

Kwang  Hap  Siang  Ltd.,  65-67  High  Street,  Manager  Koh  Liang  Hee. 

Lam    Soon    Cannery    (Malaya)    Ltd.,    42    Pasar   Road,    Manager  Sia  Young.    Offices  in  tU 
Malacca. 

MaKmur  Malaya  Ltd.,   145  High  Street,  Manager  Lee  Wah  Kok.    Imports  South  African, 
Chinese  and  soybeans  from  other  areas. 

Nam    Leong    Co.,    Ltd.,    60    Klyne    Street,    Asst.    Manager  Ang  Thian  Leong.    Imports 
Chinese  soybeans. 

Sin    Kian    Huat    and    Co.,    9    MacArthur    Street,    and  3  Cecil  Street.    Imports  Chinese 
soybeans. 

Penang 

Ban  Hoe  Hin,  322  Beach  Street,  P.O.  Box  No.  578,  Manager  Neoh  Teong  Beo. 

Eng    Guan    C    Han    Ltd.,    73    Beach   Street,    P.O.  Box  No.  56,  Managing  Director  Neoh 

Choo  EE 
Lam  Soon  Cannery  (Malaya)   Ltd.,   163  Beach  Street,  Manager  Hong  Ho  Husi.    Imports 

Chinese  soybeans. 
Tan  Ban  Huat,  40  Armenian  Street,  P.O.  Box  No.  5,  Manager  Tan  Kay  Beng. 

Soybean  Sauce  Factories 

Penang 

Soon  Hing  Sauce  Factory,  191  Burmah  Road,  Penang 

Kwong  Ban  Wah  Factory,  6  MacCallum  Street,  Penang 

Yip  Heong,  3  Lines  Road,  Penang 

Man  Sang  Sauce  Manufacturer,  39  Patani  Road,  Penang 

Chop  Woh  Chun,  192  Patani  Road,  Penang 

Swee  On  Woh  Sauce  Fty  Ltd.,  52/4  Bridge  Street,  Penang 

Kwan  Loong  &  Co.,  214  Jelutong  Road,  Penang 

Kong  Chang,  226  Jelutong  Road,  Penang 

Yee  Yuen,  840  Perak  Lane,  Penang 

Tong  Fong,  2  Kajang  Road,  Penang 

Kum  Cheong,  202  Jelutong  Road,  Penang 

Province  Wellesley 

Soon  Cheong  Co.,  4076  Bagan  Ajam,  Butterworth 
Kong  Guan  Tong  Kee,  232  Bagan  Ajam,  Butterworth 
Chong  Pang  Chan,  327  Telega  Ayer  Road,  Butterworth 
Tai  Tong,  20  Sungei  Rambai,  Bukit  Mertajam 
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Kedah 

« 

Sin  Hin  Leong,  6A  Jalan  Kampong  Perak,  Alor  Star 
Thye  Woh,  33C  Kampong  Perak,  Alor  Star 
Woh  Chun,  21-H  Kampong  Perak,  Alor  Star 

Perak 

Nanyang  Sauce  Co.,  Lot  6774  Tambun  Road,  Ipoh 

Kwong  Bee  Chun  Sauce  Factory,  P.O.  Box  No.  20,  Taiping 

Kwong  Bee  Woh  Sauce  Factory,  19  Chinese  Club  Road,  Taiping 

Selangor 

Cheong  Chan  (Hup  Kee),  36  Jalan  Penchala,  Petaling  Jaya 

Chop  Yuen  Chan  Chun,  19  Chan  Sow  Lin  Road,  Kuala  Lumpur 

Hang    Chan    Woh    Kee    (c/o    1-3    Pudu   St.,    K.  L.),  Factory  at:  4-1/4  mile,  Klang  Gate 

Rd.,  Setapak,  Kuala  Lumpur 
Tin  Chan  Sauce  Factory,  Chan  Sow  Lin  Road,  Kuala  Lumpur 

Malacca 

Chop  Chow  Tuck  Woh,  54  Tranquerah  Road,  Malacca 

Negri  Sembilan 

Kian  Guan  Sauce  Factory,  2-1/4  mile,  Tampin  Road,  Seremban 
Some  of  these  factories  also  process  other  sauces. 

SARAWAK 
Soybean  Importers  and  Dealers,  all  of  Kuching 

Aik    Chiang,    33  Gambier  Road,   Importer  of  Mainland  Chinese  and  Vietnam  soybeans. 
Chai  Hen  Fatt,  13  Gambier  Road 
Heng  Huat,  18  Gambier  Road 
Lim  Lian  Hua,  4  Jawa  Road  No.  1 

Nam  Choon,  4  Gambier  Road,  Importer  of  Chinese  and  Vietnam  soybeans. 
Peng  Seng  Co.,  8  Gambier  Road.    Importer  of  Mainland  Chinese  soybeans. 
Tian    Seng    Chan    (Singapore)    Ltd.,    Kuching    Branch,    14    Gambier  Road.    Importer  of 
Thailand  North  Borneo  soybeans. 
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Burma 

Fats  and  Oils  Importers 
Rangoon 

Ellerman's  Arracan  Rice  and  Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  26  Phayre  Street 

Hajee  Esmail  Noor  Mohamed  &  Co.,  232-234  Edward  Street. 

Marubeni- Ida  Co.,  Ltd.,  128  Barr  Street. 

Mataichi    Co.,     Ltd.       Rangoogn    Liaison   Representative,    359    Maha  Bandoola  Street. 

New  Burma  Trading  Co.,  51  Oliphant  Street 

Padaytha  Trading  Co.,  740  Merchant  Street 

Plascol  Syndicate,  328-332  Merchant  Street 

Sein  Industrial  Trading  Co.,  1-9  Latha  Street 

Shwemen  Trading  Co.,  49,  32nd  Street 

Thamasanda  Commercial  Corp.  Ltd.,  622  Merchant  Street 

Union  Industrial  &  Commercial  Co.,  281  Edward  Street 

Source:    Burma  Business  Directory,  1960-61 

Vegetable  Oil  Mills 

Rangoon 

Awba  Mills  Ltd.,  58  Strand  Road 

Associated  Traders  Ltd.,  503  Prome  Road 

Aungzeya  Co.,  322-332  Barr  Street 

Bhahara  Oil  Mill,  Alibai  Road,  Kamayut 

Burma  Roller  Flour  &  Oil  Mills,  264  Edward  Street 

Dagon  Trading  &  Yadana  Theikdi  Oil  Mill,  33  Phongyi  Street 

Daw  Pu  Oil  Mill,  364  Bow  Lane 

Daw  Wet  Ma  &  Sons,  68  Godwin  Road 

Consolidated  Cotton  &  Oil  Mills  Ltd.,  622  Merchant  Street 

Foolara  Oil  Mills,  264  Edward  Street 

General  Oil  Mills  Ltd.,  1-7  Latha  Street 

Gobindran  Sankarial,  62,  32nd  Street 

Hajee  Ismail  Noor  Mohamed  &  Co.,   Proprietors  The  Rgn.  Roller  Flour  and  Oil  Mills, 

232-234  Edward  Street 
Hajee  Tarmohamed  Hajee  Taiyub  &  Co.,  264  Edward  Street 
Hygenic  Oil  Industries,  7  U  Ba  Han  Road,  Thingangyun 
Indian  Starch  Products,  75  Rangoon  Insein  Road 
Irrawaddy  Corporation  Ltd.,  740  Merchant  Street 
Khin  Khin  Trading  Co.,  236  Kyikasan  Rd. 
Lin  Yon  Co.,  15,  15th  Street 
Leon  Oil  Mill,  63  Landmadaw  Street 
Mahameik  Co.  Ltd.,  97,  43rd  Street 
M.G.  Parekh  &  Sons,  253  Edward  Street 
National  Oil  Mill,  38,  32nd  Street 
Ngwe  Oil  Mill,  92,  48th  Street 
Ngwe  Zin  Yaw  Oil  Mill,  734  Merchant  Street  Mill,  Yogi  Kyaung  Road,  Kamayut 
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Pyedaw-aye  Oil  Mill,  Aung  Thukha  Lane,  Insein 

Pyidawtha  Oil  Mill,  45-A,  21st  Street 

Rgn.  Roller  Flour  and  Oil  Mills,  361  Commissioner  Road 

Shwe  Hintha  Oil  Mill,  Yogi  Kyaung  Road,  Kamayut 

Shweman  Oil  Mill,  49,  32nd  Street 

Shwe  Pazun  Trading  Co.,  78  Godwin  Road 

Shwe  Thamin  Oil  Mill,  50,  21st  Street 

Sin  Htaung  Oil  &  Rice  Mill,  513  Lower  Pazundaung  Road 

T.C.C.   Oil  Industries,   501-503  Prome  Road.     Office,   Thamasanda  Commercial  Corp. 

Ltd.,  622  Merchant  Street 
Thahayo  Oil  Mill  Co.,  43,  20th  Street 
Three  Stars  Oil  Mill,  115  Oliphant  Street 
Thuriya  Oil  Mills,  267  Edward  Street  Mills,  1  Jail  Road 
U  Mya  &  Sons  Ltd.,  48-50  Edward  Street 
Union  Industrial  &  Commercial  Co.,  281  Edward  Street 
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